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Mary Had a Little Lamb 



The English countryside is now dotted with newly-born Iambs, which are to be seen in most 
cases with their mothers.- Sometimes, however, the young Iambs need attention from 
the farmer and his helpers, and here we see an Essex lamb being given its breakfast from 
a baby’s feeding-bottle by one of the girl workers on a farm at Roydon 


LITTLE HUNCHBACK 
OF GREAT HOUSE 

AND THE MASTER WHO 
LOVED HIM 

Three Tales that Come Across 
Three Thousand Years 

ANZAC TROOPER PLEASE 
READ THIS 

Once upon a time there was a hunch¬ 
back who was very much beloved. He 
was taken into the household of a great 
person whose name we do not know, but 
as he lived in Egypt nearly five thousand 
years ago that is hot surprising. 

The hunchback became a great 
favourite, and one day his master gave 
the order that when-he died an image 
of the crooked little man should be put 
near the body in his tomb-house. * 

The master died" and. was buried. It 
todk the'wise men about a year to embalm 
liis_ body, bury him, and get together 
the-things that were" to bear him com¬ 
pany in his long sleep. For we must not 
forget in these days, when the past story 
of Egypt is being dug out of the earth, 
that the people of the"Nile Lands looked 
on their homes'as mere camps or lodging- 
houses, and on their tomb-houses as their 
permanent dwellings. They were certain 
they were going to come back to life 
again, and when they did they would 
want to see the familiar things of every¬ 
day life about them. 

The Hunchback Found 

The great man of the house wanted to 
see his hunchback again, and so a nice 
little wooden image was made of him, 
about 18 inches high, and deposited not 
far from the mummy-case of his master.' 

Dynasties rose and fell, the face of 
Egypt changed, and after the passing of 
the centuries some wanderers one day 
broke into the - tomb-house where the 
little wooden man lay by the resplendent 
dead. They stole the mummy and the 
jewels and all the rich things, and fled/ . 

.More centuries passed by, the year 
1926 dawned ort the world, and one (day 
there came to the C.N. the story of- a 
tomb-house being dug clear of sajid and 
debris close by the Sakkara pyramids, 
and the little wooden hunchback was 
brought out into the sunlight/ j 

The Two Soldiers >. 

And here is another story. .-Not far 
from the resting-place of the little wooden 
man : three pieces of handwriting were- 
found. One was a letter, lying on the 
floor of a ruined chamber dug out of 
the sand last year. It was written on 
papyrus about 45 centuries ago and was 
directed to a war lord of Egypt. 

It might have been addressed to the 
War Office in Whitehall during the Great 
War, for it was a polite grumble from an 
officer to the effect that the men of his 
unit had been sent to the depot for a new 
rig-out and had had to wait six days 
before the supplies were served out. So 
it would appear that time, which changes 


most things, has not changed War Offices. 

The next piece of handwriting was 
carved on a wall about a thousand years 
before Jesus was born by some old 
soldier who was doing a walking tour 
along the Nile and turned in to see the 
marvels of Sakkara. He had spent the 
best part of a lifetime fighting, and was 
feeling rather lonely because he was the 
only man of liis regiment left alive. It 
pleased the old campaigner to scratch a 
record of himself and his visit on the 
rocky wall, nicely and clearly, in what 
we should call today a fair round hand. 

That was about 1100 bIc. Thirty 
centuries afterwards, in a.d. 1919, a 
trooper in the Australian Light Horse 
was on leave in Egypt after the Armis¬ 
tice, and he spent part of his holiday 
wandering round the old ruins of Sak¬ 
kara. He found his way into a little 
temple and, taking out his penknife, 
scratched his story into the wall. It was 
to the effect that here he was, the only 
man in his squadron who had survived 
the campaigns in Gallipoli, in Egypt, 
and in Palestine. 

Soon afterwards he went home. We 
hope that this may meet his eye, so that 


he may know that his record has become 
part of the annals of Egypt, keeping 
company with the record of an Egyptian 
soldier .of three thousand years ago. 

A ROSE OF SPRING 

How lonely are the men- who keep 
watch and ward in the lighthouses 
that guard the coasts where winter 
storms beat on rocky shores ! 

Only a week or two ago everyone 
anxiously, waited to hear when a light¬ 
house keeper on our south-western 
coast, left solitary by the sickness of 
his mate, was to be released. ' ■ 

, Now there is a story like it from the 
Armen lighthouse off the wild coast of 
Brittany. For 53 days one of the men 
had been left there unrelieved, though 
part of the time he had a companion 
with him. Storms had prevented any 
boat from reaching the rock when his 
own turn for relief came. 

At last a little sailing vessel, the Rose 
du Printemps, crept up beneath the 
rock and took the lighthouse keeper off. 
How appropriate the little boat’s charm¬ 
ing name must have seemed^ to him— 
the Rose of Spring ! 


BABY KING ON 
KHAMA’S THRONE 

UNCLE TSHKEDI REIGNS 
IN HIS STEAD 

How the Regent was Presented 
with the Leopard Skin 

CHANCE FOR A BOY OF 21 

The story was told in the C.N. the 
other day of how Sekgoma, son of the 
good King IChama, met a miserable 
death after. turning from his English 
doctor and his Christian faith to the 
witch doctors of his tribesmen. 

Sekgoma reigned for less than three 
years after Khama died, his son and 
heir is little more than a baby, and now 
the Resident Commissioner for Bechuana- 
land has travelled from Mafeking to 
Serowe to instal the child’s uncle as 
Regent. The uncle is a younger brother 
of Sekgoma, Tshkedi by name. 

Pomp and Circumstance 

It is the British desire that the Bamaiv 
gwato, like the other Bechuana tribes, 
may be governed as much as possible in 
accordance with their habits and 
customs. A yuuthot twenty-one, Tshkedi 
(we are sorry we cannot tell you how to 
pronounce his name) seems to have ideas 
of his own which may or may not prove 
acceptable to the old headmen of the tribe. 
But he is said to share the feelings of his 
mother, who was the fourth wife of 
Khama, and is “ a Christian woman of 
character and backbone.” . Tshkedi, 
(pronunciation as before) was educated 
for three years at the Lovedale Institute, 
the pioneer educational centre for 
natives of South Africa. 

Great pomp and ceremony attended 
the installation of Tshkedi as Regent, 
according to a description sent home 
by The Times correspondent. All the 
warriors of Serowe turned out in brightly- 
coloured uniforms and massed themselves 
under the ancient trees of the place of 
assembly. The womenfolk sat together, 
forming the outer fringe of the throng. 

The Regent and the Resident Com¬ 
missioner took up positions beneath a 
canvas canopy at a table covered by a 
magnificent leopard skin. Tshkedi wore 
a peaked cap, a dark tunic with scarlet 
facings and gilt epaulettes, well-fitting 
riding-breeches, and leather leggings. 

The Traditions of Khama 

After speeches by grey-bearded head¬ 
men, who offered advice to the new ruler. 
Colonel Ellenberger spoke, making it 
perfectly clear to the Bamangwato that 
they and not he had chosen the new 
chief. At a signal from the Com¬ 
missioner Tshkedi was invested with the 
leopard skin and placed in the chief’s 
chair. Then the Commissioner asked the 
old men of the tribe to guide the young 
chief in the traditions of Khama. 

Tshkedi rose and said that he now felt 
the burden of office which had been laid 
on his back, but he meant to carry it as 
usefully as possible by following the 
excellent advice tendered him. 
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A ROVER IN ARABIA 

GREAT SCHOLAR AND 
TRAVELLER PASSES ON 

Halil of the Desert and His 
Wonderful Book 

MAN LOST TO SIGHT 50 
YEARS AGO 

England is poorer for the loss of a very- 
fine man, Charles Montagu Doughty. 

He seemed to have stepped out of the 
age of heroes—a'huge, powerfu 1-looking 
man, with a gentle heart, a scholar, and 
a wanderer -who carried English ideals 
to the ends of the Earth. He has been 
described as a very perfect gentle 
knight, as Chaucer said. 

Doughty, who -was born in 1843] 
wanted to enter the navy, but, owing to 
a slight impediment in his speech, failed 
to pass. He went on to Cambridge and 
is remembered in his college as a studious, 
dreamy man -whose mind and imagina¬ 
tion seemed naturally to turn back to 
ancient countries and their literature. 

He was very fortunate in being able 
to lead a life after his own heart. He 
travelled in Europe, absorbing languages, 
studying old tongues, and drifting along 
to the East by way of Egypt. 

A Pilgrimage to Mecca 

Fifty years ago Doughty’s travels in 
Inner Arabia began. After staying a 
few months in the region of the Dead 
Sea, making friends with the Arabs, 
listening and learning, he determined to 
penetrate into the interior of Arabia 
and see things which till then had been 
seen by no Western European save one 
or’two fugitives. Fie took the name of 
Halil, and in 1876, leaving Damascus 
with the Pilgrim Caravan bound for 
Medina, was lost to sight. Half a 
century ago it is since he buried himself 
among the Arabs, and the result of 
those journeys was a book of travel 
which stands out in English literature. 

He succeeded in making motes every 
other day or so; and compiled a record 
of an amazing spell of travel, during 
which he suffered imprisonment and 
almost died of famine. 

The Great Book Begun 

After a time he returned to England 
and began to write from his notes a book 
recording all that he had seen. Tile 
work took about seven years. 

Publishers were afraid of the finished 
manuscript, so big was it, but at last 
the Cambridge University Press brought 
it out in 1888—two big volumes 'under 
the title Travels in Arabia Deserta. 

Scholars here and there in Europe 
recognised a work of genius. Men who 
knew something of the East were held 
spellbound by it7 but it was essentially 
a book for the scholarly public. For 
twenty years it lay unknown to the 
general mass of readers. Then Dr. 
Edward Garnett produced an abridged 
edition called Wanderings in Arabia. 
The day that book appeared was another 
good day for England. 

Famous in Retirement 

Doughty became famous. He was 
then getting old, living in retirement, 
jarrying on, unmoved by fame or 
neglect, the purpose of his life, which 
was great writing—a magnificent style 
with something behind it. The chief 
of his productions after Arabia Deserta 
is The Dawn in Britain, a work in six 
volumes, which is great poetry but 
appeals more to scholars than to the 
general public. 

Honours were heaped on this great 
man who came so tardily into the public 
view. He was given medals and degrees. 
But as he had been happy ploughing his 
lonely furrow for a long lifetime he was 
. not likely to be much moved when 
England at last said of him “Here is-a 
wonderful man." 

He died the other day at Sissinghurst, 
in Kent, aged 82. In the East he is still 
remembered by the natives as Halil, a 
marvellous personality. 


URTAS APPEALS 
TO CAESAR 

THE SPRINGS OUTSIDE 
JERUSALEM 

Gan the People of the Holy 
City Use Them? 

PRIVY COUNCIL PROBLEM 

. A very curious law suit has come up 
before the Privy Council, all the way 
from Urtas Springs, outside Jerusalem. 

Last spring the water supply of Jeru¬ 
salem, coming mainly from the famous 
Solomon’s Pool, threatened to give out, 
and the only way the authorities could 
see of getting more water was to take 
it from the Urtas Springs. 

As the inhabitants of Urtas village 
would not come to terms the District 
Governor of Jerusalem and the Presi¬ 
dent of the Water Supply Commission 
asked the High Commissioner for Pales¬ 
tine to give them power to take water. 

This was agreed to, the ordinance 
providing that water should not be 
taken which was needed by the people of 
Urtas for themselves, their cattle, or 
their trees, and that any interference 
with . their crops should be 'paid for. 
But the people of Urtas went to the 
Supreme Court of Palestine and secured 
an injunction against the Jerusalem 
authorities, on the ground that the High 
Commissioner had no power to have 
water taken from them. 

London or Geneva? 

It is against this decision that the 
Jerusalem authorities have appealed to 
the Privy Council. But the people of 
Urtas contend that even the ' Privy 
Council has no authority to decide the 
question. They say the water is theirs, 
and that no one can take it from them. 

There is an idea that the question 
ought to be decided, not in London, but 
at Geneva or The Hague, because it is a 
question of the British administration of 
the League Mandate. The matter could 
certainly be brought before the League 
by any member, but unless the League 
intervenes it seems as if London will 
have to do the best it can about it, and 
we may as well trust the Privy Council, 
the greatest judicial body in the world. 

THE DOG THAT TOOK 
THE WRONG TURNING 
March of a Rogue 

Another good dog has taken the 
wrong turning which leads back to the 
habits of its ancestor the wolf and has 
paid the penalty for sheep-worrying 
with its life. 

This animal was following the bad 
example of another, which had been 
shot for similar savagery on the Kinder 
moorlands, in the Peak Country, a few 
weeks ago. Sheep had been found dead 
and mangled, and when the first- dog 
was killed the farmers thought the 
deeds of violence were at an end. 

Shortly afterwards a big dog was seen 
driving sheep down the mountain slope, 
but no one. kad a gun for it, and the 
worrying of the sheep went on till the 
casualties amounted to a hundred. A 
hunt in the snow was organised among 
the moorland farmers, and at last the 
dog was cornered and shot where it had 
cunningly taken shelter among steep 
rocks. It was a fair-sized dog, weH fed, 
and weighing 34 pounds. No one 
recognised it; it must have been a 
freebooter for a long time. 

A dog becomes a sheep-killer usually 
by stages, taking to it^as the Japanese 
say - men may become drunkards—first 
the man takes a drink, then the drink 
takes a drink, then the drink takes the 
man. The sheep-killer begins by chas¬ 
ing sheep for fun, then he worries them 
out of mischief, and at last becomes a 
rogue and a sheep'killer. 


A DESERT BEGINNING 
TO BLOSSOM 

New Wonder of the Nile 

FERTILE LAND AT A SHILLING 
AN ACRE : 

It was a proud day for the Sudan and 
the British Empire when' the great 
Makwar Dam, which is to bring life to 
the desert, was opened the other day. 

By simply operating an electric 
switch Lord Lloyd, the 'British High 
Commissioner, 
completed the 
work of twenty 
thousand men 
for twelve years. 
Thousands o f 
Sudanese watch¬ 
ed the waters of 
the Blue Nile 
swirl through 
two miles of 
sluices on their 
way to bring 
prosperity to an 
immense region. 

After four 
thousand years 
of irrigation the 
Makwar Dam is 
the biggest thing 
that has yet been achieved on the Nile. 
Thanks to somebody’s fine inspiration, 
the carved handle of the switch which 
Lord Lloyd turned was a silver copy of 
a beautiful statuette of Amenemhat the 
Third, who ruled about 2000 b.c. and 
was probably the first Pharaoh to think 
about irrigation. Little could he have 
dreamed of the enormous works that 
were to be the successors of his modest 
beginnings in this direction. 

Within a generation it is expected 
that the water stored by the Makwar 
Dam will enable £27,000,000 worth of 
cotton to be produced every year in the 
Sudan. A very interesting thing already 
happening is that hundreds of natives 
who pass through the irrigated area on 
pilgrimage to Mecca are so pleased with 
the. land that they are settling there 
instead of going home again. But per¬ 
haps the thing of which we may be most 
proud in Britain is that these natives 
are entitled to be granted land on the 
payment of exactly one shilling an acre. 


THE CYCLIST AND THE 
HERON 

Odd Happening on a Country 
Road 

Of all the accidents that can happen 
to a motor-cyclist, one of the most 
unexpected that could be imagined 
befell a man cycling along the road to 
Shelford, near Cambridge. A heron 
ran into him. 

It was one of a flock, about thirteen 
or fourteen strong, which fish in a part 
of the Upper Cam at a junction of two 
tributaries called The Ham, and it must 
have been flapping across country to or 
from its haunt. 

A heron is a big bird which, in spite 
of its slow-flapping wings, travels very 
fast, and the combined speed of heron 
and motor-cycle resulted in a serious 
accident. The bird’s beak pierced the 
man’s cheek, and the shock caused him 
to swerve into the ditch by the side of 
the road, where he was found uncon¬ 
scious, the heron lying dead by his side. 

Motorists often find small birds in¬ 
jured or killed by flying against the 
wind-screen, and there is a well-known 
incident in which old John Burroughs, 
the American naturalist, figured. While 
he was motoring with Mr. Ford one day 
a bird flew into the car, and Mr. Bur¬ 
roughs caught it! 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Amenemhat . . Ah-men-em-haht 

Piazzi . ... . . . Pe-aht-se 

Socrates.Sok-ra-teez 


February 6, 1926 

Hindenburg puts 
H is foot down 

And Germany Has a New 
Cabinet 

In France when a Government re¬ 
signs the politicians work night and 
day without thinking of sleep until a 
new one has been formed. 

We take things in a little more leisnrsly 
manner in England, though a week or so 
generally sees the business through. 
But in Germany they have just formed 
a new Government after three months 
of comings and goings and conferences. 

While the Locarno Conference was 
sitting four months ago several Nation¬ 
alist Ministers resigned because they 
could not agree to the Pact, and it was 
decided that instead of putting new 
men in their places there must be a new 
Government altogether. In the end, 
however, there has been no very great 
change. There is the same Chancellor, 
Dr. Luther, and the same Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Stresemann; and, except 
for the Nationalists, the same parties 
are represented. 

It was the effort to get more parties 
to join that took up the time, and it 
was only when President Hindenburg 
put his foot down and stirred up the 
patriotism of the party leaders that they 
made up their minds to get to business. 

THE CAR, THE PONY, 
AND THE BIG DRUM 
A New Forest Mishap 

Punch had a bandsman wlio lost the 
big drum, and it was lucky for the jazz 
band returning from a midnight dance at 
Southampton the other night that they 
had not lost theirs. 

The big drum was propped up by the 
driver in front of a motor-car, and when, 
in the darkness of a New Forest road 
near Lyndhurst, the jazz band’s car 
charged into a forest pony, the drum 
saved the situation. 

As the car skidded and overturned 
the drum held up the front seat so that the 
driver was only imprisoned and the other 
members of the party were only bruised, 
the pony and the drum being the chief 
sufferers from the accident. 


THINGS SAID 

If you want to live a long time, fly. 

Admiral Mark Iiarr 

.It may be impossible to get anyone 
to shoe horses ten years hence. 

A Lincolnshire Farmer 
It is not the eating of knowledge, but 
the digesting of it, that makes the 
student. Sir Arthur Keith 

Waterloo Bridge can be made safe for 
a thousand years. Mr. E. Stanley Hall 
Beware of your eyes ; they do not al¬ 
ways tell the truth. Sir William Bragg 
Take him all in all, the present boy 
will make a better man than his father. 

Mr. W. Ewart McClure 
Sir Thomas More conceived such 
reforms in hospitals that no sick person 
would not rather lie in one than in his 
own house. That, happily, has been 
the policy of the hospitals in modern 
times. The Times 

If -man is to continue to enter into 
his kingdom his torch must be science 
and his - heart must be warm with 
goodwill. Professor J. A. Thomson 

Germany neither desires nor is capable 
of engaging in war. Neither German 
statesmen nor German industrialists 
will fail on tlieir part to contribute 
towards united cooperation among 
nations for peaceable understanding. 

Chancellor Lullur 



Amenemhat III, the first 
Phiraoh to think ol irrigation 
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OPHELIA 


ENGLAND’S WHITE 8c PLEASANT LAND 


HAPPY NEW ZEALAND 


HOW AN ARTIST 
PAINTED HER 

The Tragic Model of 
Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroine 

QUEER STORY OF A PICTURE 

Three-quarters of a century after it 
was painted a famous picture of Sir 
John Millais is. being published as part 
of a collection marking an important 
phase in British art. 

Ophelia is, of course, the lovely, luck¬ 
less heroine of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
who, chanting a song of sorrow as she 
gathers her last posy, falls into the 
Stream by which the flowers grow and is 
borne to painless death. Millais painted 
the setting of his picture near Kingston- 
on-Thames, choosing the little tributary 
the Ewell as his stream when the river- 
fluwers and water-weeds were in full 
glory. But he still needed his Ophelia, 
and in order that he might get the 
proper setting of her garments in the 
water she had to be afloat! 

Posed in a Bath 

His choice fell upon one of the saddest 
'figures in the whole annals of art, 
Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal, whose beauty 
and grace of physique led to the fact 
that she, an auctioneer’s daughter earning 
her living as a milliner, should be called 
from the workshop to the studio to sit 
as model for some of the finest pictures 
of the age. 

She was the Ophelia of this picture of 
Millais. But she could not float in the 
River Ewell! The artist posed her, fully 
clad in the traditional robes of Shake¬ 
speare’s play, in his bath. This was 
filled with water, and, so that she should 
not suffer from the immersion, lamps 
were lighted beneath the bath to keep 
the water at an even temperature. 

J ust as the picture neared completion 
Millais, seeing a masterpiece coming into 
being under his hand, forgot the lamps, 
and they died out. The water became 
quite cold, and the - artist, in his ardour, 
failed to note that the unfortunate girl 
was floating in a flood which chilled her 
to the bone. ■ 

Romance and Poetry 

The gentle girl uttered no complaint, 
but the experience made her very ill and 
her businesslike father threatened Millais 
with an action for damages. Ophelia is 
romance and poetry fixed in sweet and 
glowing colours ; the girl’s whole life 
was a sad romantic poem. What a 
shout of derision would have gone up 
had the case come into court as the 
action of a young lady demanding 
damages because she had not cried out 
in her bath that she was freezing ! 

Happily the matter was settled in a 
friendly way, and the great picture 
escaped the ridicule which such a story 
must have provoked. Ophelia was 
acclaimed as a very great work, beautiful 
as a whole, and so marvellously realistic 
in details that a famous professor of 
botany, when he could not lead his 
students afield, used to take them to see 
the ’ picture and lecture to them on the 
flowers and plants before him, saying 
they were as instructive as in Nature. 

Rossetti’s Young Wife 

Miss Siddal became the wife of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, his inspirer and good 
angel, heroine of some of his finest 
poems, and the central female figure of 
his fairest pictures. None of his poems 
had been published when accident ended 
the life of his beautiful young wife, her¬ 
self a painter and poet of ability. 

He buried all his poems with her, and 
they lay in the grave for seven years. 
Then, at dead of night, they were 
retrieved, to be given at last to the 
world. Some of them will last as long 
as our language. I 



A ski-ing party at Windsor Castle 


An exciting run down the snow-clad hill at Hampstead 


Two little men proud of the giant snowball 
which they have made 


Children warm themselves at a motor-bus 
radiator after snowballing 




This team of Samoyede dogs was seen near Swantey, in Kent 


All England has been under snow, and, as can be seen from these photographs, taken in 
different parts of the country, scenes have been witnessed more suggestive of Switzerland or 
Norway than of England’s green and pleasant land 


GREAT PROSPERITY OF 
THE LITTLE DOMINION 

Saving a Million Pounds a 
Week for Ten Years 

A LAND TO BE HAPPY IN 

We announced the other, da}’ the 
interesting fact that the New Zealand 
people had saved a million pounds 
a week in the last ten years. It seems 
worth while to turn aside and look at 
this most prosperous little Dominion. 

Why is it that British people today 
are so reluctant to take advantage 
of the fine openings such a place as 
New Zealand offers overseas ? 

What New Zealand Offers 

Our race has planted new nations 
whe ever the climate allows. It was 
done when pioneering was difficult 
and dangerous, when hostility and lone¬ 
liness had to be faced. Now all that 
is changed. Everywhere is safe; 
everywhere is partly developed ; every¬ 
where ig within earshot of the homeland. 
And yet there is a tendency to linger 
in crowded Britain when prosperity 
and a happy life await genuine workers 
in bright and healthy lands in the farther 
reaches of the Empire. 

Take New.Zealand as an example at 
the moment; it is the land that is most 
like home. It is nearly as large as the 
British Islands, or twice as large as 
England. It has a climate which all the 
year round is most like that of England. 
It is the healthiest land in the world. 
It is inhabited—so far as it is inhabited 
at all—by a particularly fine type of 
people ol British descent, with about 
50,000 natives, who are entirely peace¬ 
ful and the best examples of people 
once uncivilised who have held their 
own in contact with civilisation and 
absorbed a number of its benefits. 

Room for the Right Settlers 

Its soil is fertile in many parts ; its 
products are very varied ; its progress 
and prosperity have been most remark¬ 
able. And yet in a land twice as large 
as England the population does not reach 
a million and a half. That is, we are 
about twcnty : four times as thick on the 
ground in England as they are in New 
Zealand. A Ye have a million people 
unemployed and they want people. 
Vet the movement from place to place 
is very sluggish. Is it reasonable ? Is 
it like the British breed ? 

Not that the people who are unem¬ 
ployed in England are those who are, 
as a rule, wanted in New Zealand. Many 
of them would not fit into New Zealand 
life. They would not be adaptable or 
ready to help with whatever needed 
doing. What is strange is that a steady 
percentage of people in England suit¬ 
able for the work that has to be done 
in New Zealand does not seek intelli¬ 
gently to participate in the prosperity 
that is awaiting them there. 

Land Awaiting Newcomers 

Of course the wealth of New Zealand 
(the two thousand pounds which, on 
an average, every New Zealander over 21 
has) is not all in money. It is in property 
and money, some persons having much 
and some little; the beginners with 
little, the successful with more. The 
value is available for those who will 
work hard in the right way. 

The value is chiefly in the land, in 
sheep-farming, dairying, cattle-rearing, 
corn-growing, fruit-farming. Plenty of 
land awaits newcomers who are willing 
to learn and then to work. The life is 
health}' and attractive. Many beginners 
will have to start as the original pioneers 
started, with Nature’s wildness, but in 
perfect safety and with sure evidences 
of success around them. Only the spirit 
of adventure, willingness to learn, and 
willingness to work are needed, and New 
Zealand would treble a happy popula¬ 
tion in ten years. 
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GLASS THAT WILL 
BEND 

IS IT COMING? 

Reported Discovery by Two 
Chemists in Austria 

THE SECRETS OF A COMMON 
THING 

A new kind of glass is said to have 
been made by two Austrian chemists, 
glass that will bend, glass that will 
bounce, glass which will not smash into 
splinters but can be torn. 

We shall not see it in the windows 
yet, or shaped into wind-screens for 
motor cars, because it has been made 
only in small quantities, and does not 
appear to be either cheap or easy to 
make. And, moreover, neither glass 
nor any substance like it comes into 
common use till so many people can 
make it that it is cheap. When our 
ancestors spoke of the flowing bowl 
they meant the bowl made of wood, 
because only the rich could then afford 
glasses. Though the Chinese made and 
sold glass many centuries ago, good glass 
was a secret of the Venetians even in the 
days of Elizabeth. They kept the secret 
so well that they would not let a glass- 
blower escape from the country , if they 
could help it. 

The Dream of Generations 

There has always been a sort of secret 
in making rare glass, even to the present 
time, when certain kinds of glass, like 
that used for lenses, is never made to 
perfection except by a few firms. Austria 
has for long made a few kinds of glass 
more cheaply than anyone else because 
she has the properly skilled workmen 
and the best .kind of fuel for smelting, 
side by side with the sand which, mixed 
with something else, is melted into glass. 
It is appropriate, therefore, that it 
should be Austrian chemists who have 
found the new secret of melting. 

Glass is not properly a solid. Like 
ice, which is frozen water, glass is formed 
when the temperature of. the molten 
sand mixture has fallen low enough. It 
is, therefore, more like a liquid Jrlian a 
solid, and has no crystals, no 'regular 
arrangement of molecules. It is this 
absence of regularity which makes so 
many kinds of glass possible. 

The tough kind of glass which can be 
bent and not shattered has been the 
dream of many generations of glass- 
blowers and glass manufacturers. The 
secret may be not so much in the molten 
mixture as in the temperature at which 
the silica (or sand mixture) is melted. 
Melted sand would make ideal glass, 
but it asks too high a temperature. It 
may be noted as a coincidence that in 
one of the romances of the future written 
by H. G. Wells he pictures a London 
roofed in with flexible glass. 

700 DANGER SHIPS 
At Sea Without Wireless 
RISKING LIFE FOR WAGES 

As a result of the demand of the ship¬ 
owners for a reduction of wages for 
wireless operators, which the men 
refused to accept, 700 British ships have 
been at sea at one time without wireless, 
so that they could neither call for help 
nor hear the calls of other ships. 

To sail without operators is, of course, 
against the law, but it was impossible to 
stop all sailings till the dispute was over. 
Most people will think, however, that 
some other way of settling the matter 
should have been found than stopping 
the wireless service altogether ; in such 
a case there should be an agreed system 
of arbitration. 

The men asked that the Government 
should order a public inquiry, but the 
Government refused on the ground 
that the facts are well known. 


TWO MEN AT SEA 

Rescue Ship Leaves 
Them Behind 

ADVENTURES OF A 
MOTOR LAUNCH 

A 35-foot motor launch with two men, 
carrying a dozen sandwiches, a gallon of 
water, and five cigarettes, sets out from 
Boston Harbour on a five-hour trip 
down the American coast. The motor 
breaks down and a blizzard comes up 
off the land, and the five-hour trip lasts 
thirteen days ! *Such was the story told 
by two men at Liverpool the other day. 

The sandwiches gave out on the 
eighth day—how heroically the men 
must have denied themselves ! Snow 
supplied water, which probably saved 
their lives, but when help came the two 
men had crept into the cabin to die. 
They were then 340 miles from land, and 
only the piercing sound of the rescuer’s 
siren brought them on deck. 

The most terrible experience of all 
must have been when, about five days 
out, a schooner came ploughing through 
the storm and tried in vain to rescue the 
men in the launch. 

" Three times she failed to pick 11s up 
with a towline (says one of the men) and 
at the fourth endeavour she split our 
port side above the water-line. Smith 
then tied a line to his body and en¬ 
deavoured to heave it to a seaman on the 
schooner, but the line fell short, and our 
would-be rescuers bade us good-bye.” 

Later the two burned some of their 
clothing as distress signals, and even 
burned life-preservers for warmth) 

LIVING POETS 
An Anthology of Their Poems 

An immense number of our readers 
will be glad to have the latest volume 
from the excellent and versatile mind of 
Arthur St. John Adcock, who helps to 
brighten the C.N. each week. 

Mr. Adcock has rendered a valuable 
public service by collecting examples 
of the work of about two hundred 
living poets. It is easy to say that 
great literature is not being written in 
these days, but it is not true. Much 
great poetry has been written in our 
time, and we have still great poets 
among us. Their work lies scattered 
here and there, often difficult to find ; 
for poetry is the last of all things that 
can be made commercial, and, alas, it 
does not pay. 

So it comes about that poetrv, though 
perhaps nearer to the truth than any¬ 
thing else in the world, is often lost to 
its own generation, and must wait for 
the years to roll away before its time 
can come; and there is a unique value 
in Mr. Adcock’s Treasury of Living 
Poets, published by Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton at 7s. 6d. 

No one could have done this work 
better than Mr. Adcock, whose know¬ 
ledge of living poets is rare indeed. We 
have only one complaint to make of this 
glorious book—that its all too modest 
editor has forgotten himself. Surely he 
should have included that poem of his 
own : 

There is nothing so beautiful now 
As it used to be. 


A TRIUMPH OF SOMERSET 
HOUSE 

A Big Work Well Done 

Our simple system of registering 
births, deaths, and marriages in England 
has just shown itself to be a most 
excellent piece of organisation. 

During the last four months the 
officials have had to search the registers 
for over a million entries in order to 
investigate ' the 260,000 claims for 
pensions that have been, made in 
connection with the pensions for widows 
and orphans. . It seems, a big and 
troublesome job, but the splendid thing 
is that out of the 260,000 claims there 
were only 67 that could not be verified. 


CANADA’S NO-STRIKE 
LAW 

The London Judgment 

WHAT’HAS BEEN DONE 
ABOUT IT 

About a year ago it was explained 
in the C.N. how a Canadian law for 
settling strikes had been annulled by a 
decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in London. 

The law provided that if a dispute 
arose between employer and workman in 
connection with any public undertaldng, 
and either side appealed to the Dominion 
Government, the Government must ap¬ 
point a Conciliation Board to settle it. 
The law was considered " the most 
effective piece of strike-preventing legis¬ 
lation in the world,” and in seventeen 
years the decisions of 441 boards out of 
478 had been accepted by both sides. 

But a commission doing work for the 
Province of Ontario challenged the right 
of the Dominion Government to inter¬ 
fere, and obtained a decision of the 
Privy Council that only the Provincial 
Government could act in such a matter. 
Canada herself had long ago agreed 
that the Privy Council must decide any 
dispute as to what was the business of 
the Dominion Government and what 
was the business of the Government of 
the Provinces, so there was nothing 
more to be said. 

Action by Provincial Legislatures 

Since then the Dominion Parliament 
has loyally altered its Act to fit the 
Privy Council’s decision, and the Act 
now applies only to works that are under 
the authority of the Dominion.- 

This action has given the Provincial 
Legislatures the opportunity of showing 
that it was not they who objected to 
the Act. Already British Columbia has 
passed a law making the Act apply to 
any dispute which may arise on works 
under its control, and Saskatchewan has 
a similar Bill before it. 

There is no real quarrel over the 
matter in Canada itself. What annoys 
many Canadians is the fact that such a 
question should have had to be decided 
in London. 


ROBIN HOOD’S COUNTRY 
A Village Losing its Charm 

The pretty Nottinghamshire village 
of Blidworth, in Robin Hood’s countrv, 
is losing its old-world charm, as it has 
come within the great mining develop¬ 
ment scheme to the east of Mansfield. 

A tall colliery chimney and two head- 
stocks have been reared, and now comes 
the news that a good Barnsley bed seam 
of coal has been reached. 

The coal working will transform the 
quiet country village into a busy mining 
centre, anti ere long the “ forest village 
on the hill ” will have grown to a town 
with some thousands of inhabitants. 

The village is being laid out with 
recreation grounds, gardens, swimming 
baths, and schools. 

THE C.N. AT COURT 
Why the Princess is Well 
Informed 

The Queen of Spain has allowed her¬ 
self to be interviewed for a well-known 
magazine in America, and we note in 
the interview a point of much interest 
to the C.N. 

The interviewer expressed the opinion 
that Princess Beatrice, the Queen’s eldest 
daughter, struck her as “ having a special 
flair for public affairs, and as being 
peculiarly fitted for a position of respon¬ 
sibility in the world.” 

The Queen of Spain then informed 
the journalist that her children had sent 
out to them weekly from England the 
Children’s Newspaper, which acquainted 
them with current events. 


THE DESERT BEATS 
THE MOTOR 

A Journey in Dry 
Australia 

EXPLORER TURNED BACK 

Even the motor-car has to yield to the 
waterless desert of mid-Australia, which 
turned back Mr. Michael Terry and 
his party when they set out to cross it 
from Port Darwin. 

Port Darwin is the part of the 
Northern Territory, the green and 
luxuriant Never-Never Land, as its 
White settlers call it, which has rivers 
and tropical vegetation and abundant 
rain (from daily - thunderstorms in the 
wet season), and only wants labour to 
be an Ever-Ever Country of the future. 

But between it and Western Australia 
lies the desert in which the wandering 
tribes of Australian Blacks have to 
‘scratch for a living, existing often on 
grubs and roots, and limiting severely 
the numbers of their people from time 
immemorial so that there shall not be 
too many for the scanty food. 

Back to the Beaten Track 

A drought drives even these hardy 
people from the bad lands because it 
dries the water-holes. Without water 
the toughest Blackfellow cannot live ; 
and Mr. Terry found, after leaving the 
waters of Sturt Creek, that the desert 
was too arid and dangerous to cross even 
by motor, and that many of the tribes 
had migrated from the dry, , sandy 
table-lands of the water-holes to places 
where there was a permanent water 
supply on the edge of the settled country 
of the White men. 

Air. Terry’s party had to retrace 
their steps across the desert for a hundred 
miles, and take a more beaten track 
over watered country to reach safety. 

Australia in the dry parts wants 
men and it wants rain ; but it wants 
rain most. It is a curious fact that 
the southern part of the Australian desert 
still depends on camels for transport. 

HASTINGS SLEEPS IN 
PEACE 

Passing ol the Hum 
SCIENCE AND THE ASHPIT MAN 

Hastings has lost its hum. It sounded, 
as C.N. readers will remember, whenever 
the dynamos of the power station 
began their night shift, and pursued-the 
peaceful householders in their slumbers. 

So persistent and mysterious were 
its murmurings, which penetrated - far 
and wide to the most unlikely and 
distant, corners of Hastings, that a 
scientific expert in acoustics was sent 
for to locate its path and account for 
its volume. 

Science was not a success. The 
expert made his observations and re¬ 
turned to London to think them over. 

Then one night in the boiler room, 
where there is no mystery about the 
hum because it is on the spot, the ash¬ 
pit man had an idea. - He went down 
into the square pit below a furnace and 
there was almost deafened by the noise. 

This man was a natural scientist ; 
that is to say, he observed things and 
wanted to know why they happened 1 : 
He was also an experimenter. So, after 
asking why such a terrific sound should 
be in the ashpit, he put a piece of tin¬ 
plate over the square hole. The noise 
was silenced. 

The ashpit man had found the 
secret. This ashpit, and the other 
hollow ashpits, were like sounding- 
boards which caught the noise and shot 
it out again with interest. Resonators 
is the scientific, name for them. The 
workman did not know that, but the 
Borough Engineer. did. He had the 
ashpits lined and roofed with tin, and 
they now send out the hum no more. 
Hastings sleeps soundly in its bed, 
lulled only by the murmur of the sea. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Egypt and Eastern India. 
Sugar. West Indies, Mexico, Central 
America, Egypt, India, and Japan. 
Cocoa. West Indies, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
and West Africa. 

Cotton, Linseed, and Tobacco. India. 
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P’A NEW SOUTH AFRICAN INDUSTRY : 
KTlie South African Government is proposinq to : 
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I MANY FOREST . 
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WIRELESS WONDER 
COMING 
No More Batteries 

The day when wireless will be sup¬ 
plied like water at the main, with as 
little trouble as turning on a tap and 
with as much certainty about the 
-result, has been brought a step nearer 
by an invention promised by Mr. 
Alphonse Marconi, brother o£ the wire¬ 
less genius. 

It will do away with the battery and 
the accumulator. The wireless set must 
have power to feed, and the battery 
supplies food in suitable rations. 

The electric current which lights the 
house has plenty of power to spare for 
the valve set, but the electric food it 
supplies would burst the mechanism. 
The first Atlantic cable experienced the 
same over-feeding. Mr. Marconi's uni¬ 
versal adapter when plugged into the 
electric-light bracket of a house will 
water down the current, whatever its 
voltage, to the intensity needed by the 
wireless receiver. 

Wireless has proceeded, by the accu¬ 
mulation of small' advantages.. This 
may turn out to be a very great one. 

LAST YEAR’S LOST TIME 
Lowest Since the War 

A return has just been published of the 
strikes and lock-outs for each year since 
19x1. It shows that the figures for 1925 
were the lowest since the ‘war—600 
disputes, 398,000 workers involved, and 
7,980,000 working days lost. 

Days lost in 1911 numbered* ten 
millions ; the next year they went up to 
41 millions ; in 1916 they were down to 
only two and a half millions. But in the 
year after the war they rose to 35 millions; 
and two years later to 86 millions. In 
1922 they- came down to 20 millions, and 
last year, as has been said, to just under 
eight millions. 

The high figures for 1912 and 1921 
were largely due to coalfield troubles. 


THE SHIP THAT WOULD 
NOT GO 

Icebound Before Launching 

A ship launch is always a beautiful 
sight, and so a great crowd assembled at 
Thornycroft’s yard at Southampton the 
other day to see a new torpedo-boat 
destroyer take the water. 

The, wife of the Third Sea Lord duly 
christened the ship amid the hearty- 
cheers of the onlookers, and the “ dogs ” 
were knocked away-, but the ship re¬ 
mained motionless. 

Hydraulic rams were brought and 
pushed for all they were worth for half 
an hour, but nothing happened. Then 
tugs were coupled-up with the hawsers 
and pulled with equal vigour, but the 
hawsers snapped one by one and the 
ship’ stood still. 

Then it was solemnly decided that the 
slipway-s must be frozen, and the launch 
was postponed till milder weather. 

AMERICA AND THE 
LEAGUE 

A Graceful Gesture 

All members of the League of Nations 
are bound by the Covenant to register 
with the League all treaties they may 
make, whether with members or with 
non-members. Secret treaties are no 
longer legal among them. 

America is not a member of the 
League, and she is under no obligation 
to register her treaties ; but she has an¬ 
nounced that she will send copies of all 
her treaties to the League for registration. 

America has no secret treaties 
because treaties made by her Govern¬ 
ment arc not binding till they have 
been ratified by the Senate, and that 
cannot be done in secret. So registration 
with the League makes no practical 
difference to her : it is merely a graceful 
gesture of friendship, showing a recog¬ 
nition of the importance to the world 
of the agreements made by- the nations 
in the League, 


WHAT MEN CAN DO 
A Week’s Work in a Week-end 

Cannon Street railway- station is being 
altered to receive electric traffic instead 
of the steam trains to which it is accus¬ 
tomed, and-the work has to be done 
as far as possible without stopping the 
regular service. 

Among the alterations required was 
the fixing of a 72-ton girder, 140 feet 
long, under the platforms and permanent 
way-, to strengthen the end of the bridge 
over the Thames which carries the lines 
into the station. That could not be 
done without some interruption, and it 
had therefore to be got through at the 
week-end when traffic was at its lowest. 

So between eight o’clock on a Friday- 
night and four on a Monday morning 
the thing was done, and done with seven 
hours to spare. Ordinarily it would have 
taken a week. Platforms were removed, 
the track was taken up, and the girder 
was slowly let down into its position. 

AIR PIRATES 
Seagulls and the Fishermen 

Tlie seagulls had a bad time during the 
cold weather ; with the wind blowing a 
gale and the ground frozen stiff food 
was hard to find on sea or land. 

That, no doubt, is why they- have been 
pirating the catches of Deal fishermen 
instead of doing their own fishing. 
Vast numbers followed the boats in 
clouds as they-.put out to sea, swooping 
down with deafening screeches as the 
nets with their freights of glittering 
sprats were drawn in. 

On the homeward voy-age, at the 
unloading on the beach, at the loading- 
up on the railway siding, the attacks 
continued. The almost starving birds 
knew no fear, or else hunger overcame 
it, and it was impossible to drive them 
off. Let us hope that with milder 
weather they have returned to more 
orderly ways. 


TREASURES OF COURTS 
AND ALLEYS 
Our Wonderful London 

By the Lord Mayor 

The Lord Mayor of London has sent a warm 
greeting to the Hotel Men of America who are 
coming to England in April. From it we 
take these passages. 

Each capital in Europe has its claim 
on the imagination and affection of the 
Student of history’and customs; but I 
venture to say that no richer field for 
exploration exists for any English- 
speaking man than this city-, so full of 
bonds that prove our cousinship with 
you of tlie United States of America. 

In our grey stone's y-ou will read the 
history- (yours also) of the English people. 
In our ancient churches you will stand 
above the quiet tombs of men who may 
be called the first citizens of America. 
You will discover that London, unlike 
many- great cities, is elusive and, to an 
inquiring mind, provocative. It has been 
well and truly said that London hides 
her greatest treasures in obscure courts 
and alleys. That is part of her charm ; 
she flatters the explorer with the triumph 
of discovery-. 

You will be received with friendship 
and hospitality-, and sfiown things old 
and new—often curiously blended. 


WILLS 

A Glimpse at Scottish Law 

A good Scottish reader, having been 
reading our notes on Wills, reminds us 
that inheritance where there is no Will 
is not carried out in Scotland in the 
same way as in England. 

When a Scotsman dies in Scotland 
without a will someone lodges a peti¬ 
tion with the sheriff of the county to be 
appointed executor. This is usually done 
by one of the next-of-kin. When the 
appointment has been made the executor 
takes an inventory of the estate to the 
sheriff for confirmation. 

This confirmation is the executor's 
authority for having all the investments 
made over to him on behalf of the estate. 
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Switching on the Light 

'T'he Prime Minister has 
switched on the light. We 
cannot help thinking that that 
is precisely what Mr. Baldwin 
did when he told the country 
that the Government was going 
to act as a good fairy to a great 
scheme that would bring cheaper 
and better electricity to hearth 
and home and workshop. 

Did not a thrill of anticipation 
run through the land like’ that 
which arises when the footlights 
go up just before the rise of the 
curtain ? At last, everybody 
said, the Government is going to 
do something which will not put 
anything on the taxes but which 
will help us all to get on a little 
better in the world. 

The manufacturer saw the ad¬ 
vantage to him and his factory 
if he could get cheaper electric 
power to run his drills and 
lathes. The workman ’ at his 
bench saw it too ; if only he 
could switch on electric power 
whenever he wanted it he might 
have his own workshop in many 
a village and become his own 
master. Power ! Think of it ! 
Everybody who can handle a tool 
thrills at the idea of cheap 
power close at hand, knowing 
how it would make work hap¬ 
pier and goods cheaper and 
better. We have long been 
looking forward to the day when 
power and light and heat will 
be switched on to every home 
within these islands. 

But where the news of the 
great electricity gift to everyone 
was most appreciated was in the 
home. The old Romans had a 
phrase about household gods 
which we have' adopted. Our 
household gods are the furnish¬ 
ings of our homes which we never 
want to do without, so dear have 
they become to us. Since the 
time of -our grandfathers elec¬ 
tricity has become one of them. 

Every home knows what elec¬ 
tricity has done for us. The ears 
of wireless have caught the sounds 
of voices half a world away, the 
eyes of the electric lamp have 
turned night into day, the power 
of the dynamo runs our trams and 
trains. Electricity does all that, 
but as, so far as any .mortal 
vision can foresee, it is to be the 
chief Power - of the future we 
want more out of it for what we 
put in. The only way to get the 
best out of it is like the plan for 
getting the best out of employers 
and workmen, and it is to bring 
the producers of it together so as 
to cheapen production. 

That is what the Government 
say they mean to do, and the 
mere thought that they will try 
it brightens us all. Did we com¬ 
pare the feeling to the going-up 
of the curtain? It is-more like 
the glow felt by a lonely traveller 
in the night who sees at last a 
distant light in the dark forest. 


Film-Poison 

^s America believes in Prohibition, 
would it not be worth while for 
us to have Prohibition for her rubbishy 
films ? Drink, after all, kills mostly 
the least-wanted people, but the film- 
poison destroys the very hope of the 
world, the mind of the rising generation. 

. Here is a Prohibition which, we are 
convinced, the whole force of public 
opinion in this country would support. 
® 

When a Million Songs are Sold 

goMEBODY who knows has been 

explaining where the songs are sold, 
and the figures are very interesting. 

When a million copies of a song are 
sold the sale is about 400,000 copies in 
Lancashire, 150,000 in Scotland, 
100,000 in Birmingham and the Mid¬ 
lands, 75,000 in Newcastle, and the 
rest generally. It is-said that little 
popular music is sold south of Leices¬ 
ter, and that Irish, Welsh, and East 
Coast people are as indifferent to the 
songs of the hour as London and the 
southern coimties are. 

We may draw what conclusions we 
like from this. Perhaps the music the 
south loves best was written long ago. 
® 

The Silliest Hour in Wireless 
History 

r J"HE public has had more than enough 
of the silly hour Father Ronald 
Knox gave it on the wireless, surely the 
silliest hour in wireless history. 

We take the trouble to mention it 
here because it has been claimed that 
the incident proves that Scotland has 
a better sense of humour than Eng¬ 
land. It is said that in Scotland it was 
thought to be a great joke to talk of 
unemployed mobs sacking Govern¬ 
ment Offices in Whitehall. 

We do not believe it. We believe 
the whole of this unfortunate lapse on 
the part of the B.B.C. proves two 
things : that the British public has a 
much better sense of humour than 
Father Knox, and that the B.B.C. has 
yet to learn what newspapers learned 
long ago—the danger of being mis¬ 
understood by hasty readers. 

A good newspaper has to be very 
careful lest those who skip a paper 
hurriedly should misread its headings, 
and the B.B.C. should be as careful 
not to be misunderstood by those who 
listen just now and then. As the 
journalist must remember the reader 
in a hurry, so 2 LO must remember 
the listener in a hurry. They arc both 
dangerous sourcesof misunderstanding. 
© 

The All-Weather Suit 

Fields are green in country, 
Shops are gay in town, 

Only people’s tempers 
Dress in grey and brown. 

Life could be so jolly 
If they wore instead 
Hope and cheer and courage, 
Blue and gold and red. 

Peter Puck 


Emptying the Wardrobe 
£)r. 'Percy Dearmer, so well known 
for his good works at one of 
London’s most popular churches, has 
been lately reminded of the days when 
he was a curate at Paddington. 

He was called on by a hard-up com¬ 
rade who begged him to give him an 
overcoat. Dr. Dearmer, says a friend 
who has been recalling those times, 
turned out a perfectly good garment 
and gave it to his friend, who came 
back in about five minutes and asked 
for another. He said he had met a 
man outside who wanted a coat even 
more than he did, so he had given him 
the first one! 

© 

Tip-Cat 

J^ever bully lions is the advice of an 
explorer. -They can roar louder 
than vou can. 

0 

^i.most the only way for a king to get 
famous nowadays is to be dead 
for about four thousand years. 

3 

Qne of our hunting men is afraid -of 
getting fat. The heavier they 
are the harder they fall off. 

3 

Jn this practical age, • according to 
Lord Londonderry, dreams have 
no value. Even if 
they had we couldn’t 
afford to buy them. 

0 

A. well-known man 
declares: I think 
as I do. Your better 
way is to think before 
you do. 

3 

Jn Britain industry 
is said to be fall¬ 
ing behind. Which 
is no sign of industry. 

□ 

'J'iiere is an article 
in a grown-up 
paper on Our Un- 
‘ washed Celebrities. 
This is no disparagement of those who 
have been whitewashed. 

3 

\\7hat Conservatives do not want: a 
liberal education. 

3 

J)ean Inge considers the French arc 
not a generous nation. The Eng-‘ 
lish certainly find them close neighbours. 
0 

Men arc now cultivating waists. In 
these hard_ times they feci they 
must draw in. 

©• 

The Way to the Kingdom 

Jt is a long time since the London 
County Council discouraged the 
old bad habit of naming its tramcar- 
stages after public houses, and we are 
glad • the reporters were wrong in 
making Canon Simpson of St. Paul’s 
regret the absence of public houses to 
guide the traveller on his way to 
church in our dull suburbs. It was 
merely a joke gone astray, it seems. 

We are sure that if the good canon ! 
finds the way to church a little harder 
without the public houses it must 
gladden his heart to think that many 
a traveller finds the way to Heaven a 
little easier. 


A Song and a Star 

To Sparrow said -Mouse 
A las ! what a house ! 

Thank goodness that I 
Don’t live in the sky; 

No roof to my nest, 

A cold on my chest, 

A draught round my nose. 

And frostbitten toes ! 

Said Sparrow to Mouse 
Pate gave me a house 
Made just to my mind. 

To you it assigned 
A hole dull and dark 
And cramped as the Ark ; 

To me the whole sky 
To sing in and fly. 

Come hunger and cold, 

Come wind on the wold, 

Life’s fairest gifts are 
A song and a star. 

The Idle Rich 

By Our Country Girl 

T’he Artist was painting a horse, 
and the Country Girl sat beside 
her in the field. 

“ I wish people wouldn’t misuse 
words,” grumbled- the Country Girl. 
“ I love words ; I get my living out of 
them; and it hurts me to hear my 
friends ill-treated.” 

“ What have I said now ? ” asked 
the Artist. 

“You were talking of the Idle 
Rich,” returned the Country Girl, and 
there aren’t any. The Good Rich 
aren’t allowed to be idle ; they have 
to spend their time visiting institu¬ 
tions and sitting on charitable com¬ 
mittees ; and the Bad Rich are so 
busy trying to do all the fashionable 
things at the right moment and in the 
right clothes that they never have 
time to spend a delicious day idle as a 
buttercup. I’m afraid (she-sighed) 
that true idleness is dying out. 

“All the same,” said the Artist, “I 
have met the Idle Rich.” 

“ Who are they ? " demanded the 
Country Girl. 

“ There is only one of them,” 
-acknowledged the Artist. 

Working Overtime 

“ The richest man I know,” said 
the Country Girl, “ works overtime 
every day of the week, packs forty- 
eight hours of violent exercise into 
Sunday, and has a nervous breakdown 
every few years. He is a very great 
manufacturer, and no doubt agitators 
would call him one of the Idle Rich; 
but he is not wise enough to be idle. 
He is deaf to those great words, Be 
still, and know that I am God." 

“ My friend,” said the Artist, “ is 
also a capitalist. He owns a great 
many street barrows, and he gets an 
income from hiring them out to coster¬ 
mongers. He lives in one room over 
a mews in Camden Town, and he sits 
at the window all day long, doing 
nothing. He is quite able-bodied, but 
I have seen him let down a basket on 
a piece of string, so that a newsboy 
may put a paper in it, because he is 
too lazy to walk downstairs." 

" He is probably a poet,” said the 
Country Girl, and the Artist said it 
was a waste of time to reason with her. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
Why guinea pigs 
are sold for lialf- 
a-crown 
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Worthy to Tie the Old Lady’s Shoe 


-ELECTRIC AGE 
FOR BRITAIN ? 

GOVERNMENT PROMISE 
TO THE NATION 

Bringing Power to the Homes 
of all the People 

HOW IT WILL BE DONE 

Are we on the eve of a real Electric 
Age for Britain ? It seems that at last 
we have a Government which realises 
what electric power means and is re¬ 
solved to give it to the people. 

Just because Britain was a pioneer in 
the application of electricity to industry 
her power system has grown up rather 
patchily. Other countries, starting later 
and having the advantage of her ex¬ 
perience, have been more systematic. 
Now, however, we are going to put our 
house in order. It is going to be a very 
big task and it will cost a great deal of 
money, but it has to be done. 

The New Standard 

A sort of beginning was made some 
years ago. The country was divided up 
into large districts and a commission 
was set up to persuade companies and 
local authorities to agree on schemes 
for providing a common supply. But, 
as the House of Lords refused to allow 
the Commission powers to compel them 
to be reasonable, its progress has been 
slow except in the London area. 

Today there are 584 British generating 
stations, large and small, in 'good posi¬ 
tions and bad, efficient and inefficient, 
public and private. Under the new 
scheme there are to be only sixty; the 
rest are either to be turned into dis¬ 
tributing stations or to be abolished 
altogether. At present these stations 
turn out electric current of varying 
frequency—that is, having different 
numbers of waves a second. As all the 
stations are now to be linked up the 
current from all must be alike. Fifty 
“ waves ” is to be the standard, and all 
other standards will have to be altered. 
This alone will cost ten million pounds. 

A Public Loan 

The sixty stations are to be left in the 
hands of their present owners, many of 
whom represent both companies and 
local authorities, but they are not to be 
allowed to make more than a reasonable 
profit. If profits are too greatthe price of 
current will have to be lowered. 

A new National Board is to be formed 
which will make and own the power 
cables which are to join up the generating 
stations and connect them with local 
distributing stations. The Board will 
not produce the current but will buy 
from the generating stations and sell to 
the distributors. 

The money it requires will be raised 
by a public loan guaranteed by the 
Government, and any profit, after pay¬ 
ing expenses and the interest on the loan, 
will go to lessen the cost of current as 
supplied to the consumer. 

The Glorious Future 

It is a tremendous piece of work, and 
it will not be done in a day. Mr. Baldwin 
talks of fifteen years, but once it is begun 
it may be hoped that the pace will be 
quickened. The change of frequency 
will be a tiresome business for all con¬ 
cerned ;■ it is an unavoidable payment 
for our lack of foresight. It is like the 
costly changes of railway gauge which 
some countries have had to make. 

But we are still at the beginning of 
electrical developments in this country, 
and it will cost less now than later. It is 
startling to know that, while in America 
they use 500 units of electricity a year 
a head of the population, and in 
Canada 900, in Britain we use only 200 
units. That shows how far we have yet 
to go ; and it is high time we began this 
march to the glorious future awaiting 
the nation which knows how to use 
electricity. Most of our Governments 
have talked; let us hope this Govern¬ 
ment will act. 


A reader of the C.N. was walking 
along Oxford Street the other day 
when she saw an old lady come out of a 
shop and stand looking down with a 
rather troubled expression on her face. 
The C.N. friend is short-sighted and could 
not guess the reason for the old lady’s 
expression. She passed on, and the 
great crowds surged up and down before 
the huge glass windows. 

It happened that our friend came 
back a minute later. She saw the old 
lady passing on with difficulty, the 
troubled look still on her face. At that 
moment a woman who w’as keener sighted 


T here have been found in a copybook 
belonging to a daughter of the 
murdered Tsar, the Grand Duchess Olga, 
two pathetic poems which are believed 
to have been -written by her in the 
appalling hours as she, with the Tsar 
and all his family, lay waiting for death 
at the hands of their enemies. 

The copybook was found at Ekate-' 
riuburg, the scene of the butcher}'- of 
the Russian Royal Family, and there is 
a deep human interest in these prayers 
to God for strength to bear the cruel 
doom that was about to fall upon this 
unhappy family of innocent children. 

. One of the poems, written “ before the 
ikon of Our Lady,” pleads for Russia : 
Holy Russia, Thy bright dwelling, 

Has almost perished ; 

and its last verse runs : 

Abandon not Thy children, 

Hope of the desolate, 

Turn not away 

From our sorrow and our suffering. ■ 


came along and, unlike the crowd, she 
had an eye for human beings as well as 
shop windows. She glanced down and 
'saw that the old lady’s shoe had become 
untied and the lace kept catching under 
the other foot. At once she stopped. 

" I cannot bend down,” the old lady 
was saying in a distressed voice. 

The next minute the C.N. friend saw 
the beautiful sight of a woman going 
down on her knee on the muddy pave¬ 
ment and carefully tying up the old 
lady’s shoe. She sprang up and was 
away before anyone could speak, and 
with a happy smile the old lady went on. 


The other, praying for endurance in 
the darlc hour coming on, reaches the 
high plane of asking for strength to 
forgive their enemies : 

Send us. Lord, endurance. 

In the day of darkness and storm, 

To bear the persecution of the people. 
And the pains of our Tormentors. 
Give tis strength, God of Justice, 

To forgive our brother’s trespass, 

And with Thy meekness to bear 
The heavy, the sorrowful Cross. 

And in the day of tumult, 

When our enemies despoil us. 

Help us, Christ, Our Saviour, 

To bear the shame and the affront. 
Lord of the world,, God of the' Universe, 
Hear our prayer ; 

Give peace, to our soul 

In the dreadful, unbearable hour. 

And on the threshold of the grave 
Breathe on the lips of Thy servants 
The more than mortal strength 
To pray meekly for their enemies. 


MRS. SHAKESPEARE 

STORY OF THE SECOND- 
BEST BED 

Great Mystery that Surrounds 
Our Greatest Englishman 

THE POET’S WILL 

It may be that dazzling fortune will 
some day present a happy man with 
that chief of gifts, something new and 
authentic about Shakespeare, some 
manuscript he wrote, some forgotten 
diary kept by one of his contemporaries 
and showing us a record of the real flesli- 
and-blood Shakespeare moving among 
his equals. If Samuel Pepys had but 
lived half a century earlier ! 

But no, there was no man who knew 
that the world’s greatest genius was in 
the England of Elizabeth and James the 
First. His inferiors were reckoned his 
superiors ; the rickety King James was 
held to be almost a god compared with 
him. He was an unimpressive, modest- 
man, and they let him pass almost 
unnoted to his grave. 

Socrates and Shakespeare 

We know a hundred times as much of 
Socrates, who wrote nothing, as we 
know of Shakespeare, who wrote the 
most sublime poetry that ever mortal 
mind conceived. Socrates, who died 23 
centuries ago, lives for us in the pages of 
Xenophon and Plato, as vital, vivid, 
and personal as if he had been a man of 
our own generation ; but our own greater 
master is a shadowy figure, the centre 
of but half a dozen anecdotes and the 
vaguest biographical details. 

And yet so fervently is the world 
interested in. him that we have been 
reading columns in the grown-up papers 
of late about his second-best bed ! 

That was the only thing the drama¬ 
tist left to that Ann Hathaway who 
became his wife and outlived him. So 
the facts have always been stated, and 
have been accepted as indicating that 
Shakespeare had very little affection 
for the woman he married when he was 
a poor friendless youth of 19 living at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Where Experts Differ 

Mr. Addy, a well-known antiquary, 
has challenged the old-standing belief. 
He asserts that Mrs. Shakespeare would 
inherit, as a matter of legal right, one- 
1 third of iier husband’s estate, and that 
I the gift of the second-best bed was an 
| act of grace, seeing that it may have had 
special value, that it may have been 
precious to them both, and that he was 
specially desirous she should possess this 
precious relic as an addition to the estate 
which would automatically descend to 
her. Moreover he shows that in other 
cases a bed was left to a widow who 
would undoubtedly enjoy a considerable 
share of the estate. 

We must always reckon with Sir 
Sidney Lee in Shakespearean matters, 
for his is the . standard work on the 
subject, and he seems to demolish Mr. 
Addy’s case. Sir Sidney’s argument is 
that Shakespeare did not hold his wife 
in high favour and did not .consider 
her a good business woman. 

A Beloved Mother 

At the time of his death she was past 
sixty and ailing ; she was ignorant of 
public and legal affairs ; and he chose to 
entrust her, with his estate, to his elder 
daughter, Susanna, who was married 
to a capable man, Dr. Hall, and com¬ 
petent and willing to look after her 
mother and his property. 

Whatever the truth may be, Mrs. 
Shakespeare was a good mother, much 
beloved by Susanna and Judith, her 
two daughters, and she would be safe 
in their hands. 

Small as is the matter at issue, it is 
exciting and stimulating to let the mind 
rove amid the Shakespearean scene, and 
try to solve the little mysteries that have 
gathered about his name. 


THE GREAT WHITE DOMES 



The snow-clad dome of St. Peter’s at Rome 



Snow on the dome of St. Paul’s, London 


It is not often that snow falls heavily at the same time in London and in Rome, but this 
happened the other day, and here we see the two most famous domes in the world clad 

in their mantles of white 


The Last prayer of the tsar's daughter 
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MELBA SINGS 
GOOD-BYE 

A GOLDEN VOICE TO BE 
HEARD NO MORE 

Last Songs Round the 
British Isles 

A LIFETIME OF MUSIC 

Dame Melba of the golden voice, the 
thrice-crowned queen of song, is going 
round the British Isles singing Good-bye. 

When Madame Patti said Good-bye 
it took her many years before she made 
“ positively her last appearance.” 
Melba is already so tired of being 
asked if this is really a farewell tour 
that she> has threatened to shoot with a 
pop-gun the next person who asks her. 

She has certainly held her place a long 
time. It is about 37 years since she 
came to London the first time, and she 
has never forgotten the impression of 
London in the early spring. 

That was two years after her first 
appearance in Melbourne. To be forty 
years in the public eye, holding her 
own, working incessantly, is no mean 
record, and Melba deserves her great 
renown and her last years of peace. 

Let Her Sing in Chinese 

Since that May night in Melbourne the 
Australian girl has made friends and 
touched hearts everywhere. , 

It was at Brussels in 1887 that she 
made her first appearance in opera, 
aged 22. Her French accent was very 
shaky, and the conductor threw, up his 
hands in despair. He appealed to the 
composer. “ Let her sing in Chinese if 
she wants,” said he, “ so long as she is 
singing in my opera.” . 

Then her life work really began, and 
in 1908 she could look back on a spell 
of twenty years at Covent Garden with¬ 
out missing one season. 

The Dusky Critic 

In 1893 Melba went to New York 
for the first time. She has amusing 
stories of her experiences in America. 
One she is never tired of recounting. 
She had been appearing ■ in Faust in 
Washington, and hurrying to the train 
after the performance, tired out, she 
found to her amazement that her state¬ 
room had not been prepared. The bed 
was not even made. Melba called up 
the coloured attendant and asked the 
reason of this neglect. 

I saw you play Marguerite this 
morning,” said the Negro, “ and I 
thought you weren’t a bit of good. So 
I didn’t bother nuflin’.” 

Melba met Caruso for the first time 
in 1902, and she has delightful tales 
to tell concerning the famous tenor. 
Caruso, it appears, was packed full of fun 
and schoolboy tricks, and Melba soon 
learned to be on her guard. One night 
the two were playing in La Boheme 
to a house. “ thick with dukes and 
princes and counts,” said Melba. She, 
as Minti, was dying on the bed, with 
Caruso bending over her. 

Caruso’s Joke 

At the climax of the death scene she 
was aware of a funny little squeak. 
She looked up at Caruso through her 
eyelashes and wondered if he was ill. 
Every few seconds came that little 
squeak. Then she realised that Caruso 
had got a tiny rubber toy and was 
squeaking it in her ear. It was hard to 
die properly after that ! 

Just now and again Melba has been 
able to get back home and sing to her 
own people. No one in Australia, will 
forget the year 1902 when Melba set 
sail for home from Vancouver in the 
Weary Mary, which broke down four 
times in the Pacific. And nobody will 
forget that night in Melbourne during the 
war when she herself broke down while 
singing Home, Sweet Home. 

She has always belonged to Melbourne, 
and, though she is called the world’s 
darling, she is Australia’s child of song. 


ANYONE MAY SHOOT 
A CAMEL 

A TRAGIC LAW AND 
WHAT IT MEANS 

The Unloved Faithful Servant 
of the Empire’s Wide Spaces 

A CHAPTER OF AUSTRALIAN 
HISTORY 

There is a new crisis in the camel 
world. Worth many pounds a head in 
London, camels are being shot by Act of 
Parliament in Australia. Whoso will 
may shoot a roving camel there as if it 
were a rabbit, a dingo dog, or a fox. 

How-came camels in Australia ? Like 
the horses, cattle, and sheep, they were 
carried there by ships. They were taken 
there because Australia has great desert 
spaces sandwiched between earthly 
paradises, and droughty seasons when 
streams and pools run dry and vegeta¬ 
tion perishes. 

In such places and seasons no ordinary 
animal can live; but the camel, great 
gaunt child of the desert, is there in his 
natural element, so to speak. He was 
imported into all the States, to carry 
goods for the development of the land, 
to take food and supplies through the 
unwatered ways to the goldfields, 
material for settlers, and eventually wire 
to keep the rabbits from eating the up- 
country colonists out of farm and home. 

Protest by Transport Men 

Prosperity was brought to many a 
threatened station when the grumbling 
camel lumbered up with his saving load 
of netting, and, so that the sturdy beasts 
should not “ return light,” flock-owners, 
unable otherwise to remove their clip, 
sent their wool back to the coast in bales 
upon the camel’s back. Then the regular 
transport men showed that they could 
grumble as lustily as camels. 

They protested to their Government 
that the advent of the heaven-Sent 
camels was a dangerous invasion, which 
would deprive the ordinary carriers of 
their livelihood. The official answer was 
that, owing to drought, rabbit netting 
could not go up country without the 
carpel, that without it the wool could 
not have come down, and that the 
protest seemed a little hasty. 

Abandoned to Their Fate 

The camels stayed and toiled, and 
helped to build up Australia, never more 
emphatically than during the building 
of the great trans-continental railway. 
Motor transport is doing wonders now, 
but camels were before cars, and without 
these patient walking reservoirs the 
desert could not have been traversed 
lior the drought seasons overcome. 

The material for this great line went 
up on camel-back, as it had gone up for 
the cities built in Egypt and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. More and more camels were 
introduced for the work, and expert 
native camel-drivers with them, Afghans 
and other swarthy sons of the East. 

Work on great stretches of the line 
ended; the natives abandoned their 
beasts to their fate; and so began the 
formation of herds of semi-wild camels. 
They have increased greatly in numbers, 
and roam the land, devouring precious 
pasture, breaking down fences and 
letting cattle out and rabbits in, 
and seriously diminishing water supplies 
at the drinking-places. 

Spectral Herds 

So a law has now been passed that 
camels may be shot at sight unless they 
are under human control. They entered 
the continent amid tempests of objection; 
a gun and their bleaching bones will 
round off the story of their servitude. 

We hope, however, that some will 
escape, to form an Australian counter¬ 
part of the timid spectral herds which 
haunt the pitiless wastes of mid-Asia, 
descendants of the camels that escaped 
alive when appalling sandstorms blotted 
out an ancient civilisation round about 
Takla Makan centuries ago. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A total of 15,520 pounds of letter mail 
left Britain by air in 1925. 

The once popular Valentine has made 
its reappearance in London shops. 

The Sunday collections in Carlisle 
Cathedral average only about a penny 
a head of the congregation. 

Fish Swallows a Watch 

A lady’s silver wristlet watch was 
found inside a codfish landed at Dunbar. 

Bswaro of High Heols 

A woman wearing high heels slipped 
in a London street the other day and was 
killed. 

Venice in a Frozen Sea 

There has been ice 10 inches thick 
in the lagoon of Venice, and several 
vessels have been frozen in. 

The. Arctic Riviera 

The Italian Riviera has been visited 
by a snow blizzard, and 41 degrees of 
frost have been recorded there. 

The Fishers to Qo 

The £1 and 10s. Treasury notes are to 
he replaced by new Bank of England 
notes probably like the £5 note. • 

The Price of a Strike * 

Mansfield miners are still repaying 
money borrowed from the public funds 
during the 1921 coal strike. 

8000 Milos in 80 Hours 

Three French airmen have flown from 
Paris to Teheran and back, a distance of 
over 8000 miles in 80 flying hours. 

Peterborough Cathedral by Night ’ 

Peterborough Cathedral is now lit up 
at night by means of concealed flood¬ 
light projectors, which give the effect of 
warm sunlight. 

Hampshire Tobacco 

Tobacco-growing at Church Crook- 
ham, in Hampshire, is prospering so well 
that on one day lately £4000 worth of 
tobacco was sold. 

The Dog in the Food Shop 

A campaign to keep dogs out of food 
shops and restaurants has been sug¬ 
gested. Good restaurants, of course, 
do not admit dogs. 

To Help the Homeless 

A surcharge has been placed on post¬ 
age stamps in Belgium in order to assist 
the. people rendered homeless by the 
recent floods. 

Chicago's Ambition 

The Chicago City Council has passed 
a resolution expressing a desire to with¬ 
draw from the State of Illinois and form 
a new r State of Chicago. 

A Qirl’s Last Thought 

“ Take my pay out of my pocket 
and send it to my father ; he will need 
it,” said a dying girl knocked down by a 
car at Hammersmith Broadway. 

To Drive Again in Six Months 

A motorist who was drunk, knocked 
down a man, and has been convicted 
22 times, has bad his licence suspended 
for only six months at Kingston. 

Adventures of a Fox 

After running through Reading Gram¬ 
mar School grounds and jumping over 
several garden walls a fox was killed 
in the roadway. 

Buying Beachy Head 

Eastbourne is proposing to buy 
Beachy Head, as the C.N. long ago hoped 
it would, with 4600 acres of adjoining 
downland, for ^45,000. 

London’s Amazing Buses 

The London General Omnibus Com¬ 
pany paid over ^330,000 in one cheque 
at the beginning of the year for the 
licences of its 3470 buses. 

Little Drops of Water 

Liverpool's electricity supply broke 
down the other day, leaving the city 
without trams and in darkness for 
hours, owing to a few drops of rainwater 
causing a short-circuit. 

Sugar from an Airship Station 

The huge airship sheds at the Barlow 
airship station are to be converted into 
a sugar beet factory, where a thousand 
tons of beet will be treated in a day. A 
shipping wharf is to be built on the 
River Ouse, 


HANDY AND BRAINY 
MEN 

RARE APPEARANCE OF 
ADMIRABLE CRICHTONS 

Famous Figures who Call to 
Mind the Ancient Greeks 

CB. IN HIS PRIME 

The recent delightful performance by 
children of Barrie’s Admirable Crichton 
play brings to mind notable examples 
of the qualities the name suggests. For 
the versatile butler who proves a born 
leader, of men in the play was not the 
original Crichton. 

The actual man was James Crichton, 
a Scottish law lord’s son, born in 1560 
and slain in Italy when he was about 
25, the victim of a sudden brawl. He 
was dubbed “ the Admirable ” because 
of his wonderful mental and physical 
gifts as scholar, poet, and athlete. 

Famous After Three Centuries 

He was a Master of Arts at 15, had 
served two years in the French army 
before his youth waS out, delivered a 
Latin oration before the Senate of 
Genoa at 19, and at 20 was the most 
dazzling figure in a great scholastic argu¬ 
ment at Venice. His poems, his readi¬ 
ness in debate, his powers as an athlete, 
and his prowess in the saddle and with 
the sword make him still, three centuries 
after his death, a famous example of the 
life which demands a healthy mind in a 
healthy body. 

Does the type survive ? The times 
are different and manners have changed. 
We no longer have international debates 
between picked scholars. Life is split up 
into compartments. Mr. C. B. Fry 
in his early manhood was known 
throughout the world as the modern 
Admirable Crichton; a ripe scholar, 
an almost peerless cricketer, a prince of 
full-backs, a greyhound in the sprint race, 
an arrow at the long jump and the high. 

Barbarians and Corinthians 

But there was a touch of universality, 
so to speak, in the athletes of his prime. 
The Corinthian Football Club, mainly 
composed of old Public School and 
Varsity men, had their counterpart in 
the Rugby world in the equally famous 
Barbarians of the period. They met in a 
series of famous matches at Soccer, 
Rugger, cricket, and athletic sports. And 
C. B. Fry played throughout the series : 
back at Soccer and three-quarter at 
Rugby. He was second in the 100 yards 
race, and he won the long jump and the 
high jump. They were great days. 

The Corinthians are still a fine side 
and will yet renew their ancient glories, 
but another C.B., as we all called 
Commander Fry, is not yet among us. 
Admirable Crichtons arise not even once 
a century. The Crichtons and the 
Frys are as the ancient Greek demigods 
again come into life. 


SINCE THE SECOND DAY 
OF THE WAR 
Germany’s Isolation from 
America 

Since the second day of the war 
Germany has had no direct telegraphic 
communication with America; next 
April it will be restored. 

When war broke out British warships 
cut the two cables which then existed, 
and later one was joined up with Penzance 
and the other with France. Germany 
has, therefore, had to lay a fresh one. 

In the old days you could telegraph 
from London to Berlin via America 
in fifteen minutes, while the direct 
Post Office route took an hour and. a 
half, and people in a hurry gladly paid 
the two shillings a word against the 
twopence charged for the shorter and 
_slower way. 
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A JARRING NOTE FROM 
A MAN OF MUSIC 

MUST WE LEARN TO 
LOVE A DISCORD? 

Sir Walford Davies Talks to 
the Musicians 

THE MARCH OF MELODY 

Enthusiasm is contagious, and so it 
is a matter of high importance for those 
who love music . that we have Sir 
Walford Davies broadcasting his splen¬ 
did lectures on the art of which he is a 
distinguished master. 

We all love his music, and we admire 
him no less as a teacher, not only of the 
young people in the schools whom his 
■voice reaches by day, but of the grown¬ 
ups to whom he is giving a fascinating 
series of talks from 2 L G. 

He is just as charming in his enchanted 
sphere as Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William 
Bragg, and Dame Henrietta Barnett in 
theirs. Music is lovely, food and 
raiment for mind and spirit, he would 
have us believe ; let us learn to under¬ 
stand it, or to understand it better, 
to know the men who made it, and how 
they did it; let us hear something of the 
beauties they have created for us. He 
talks and plays, 'plays and talks, 
delightfully, and is giving the happiest 
liilip to public appreciation of the won¬ 
der, the inspiration, the solace, which 
music possesses for all who have hearing. 

In Nature’s Temple 

Nothing could be simpler than these 
lectures, nothing more persuasive. But 
when Sir Walford stands among his 
peers, the professional musicians of the 
land, he naturally stirs profounder 
deeps of his subject. In a recent address 
to the Incorporated Society of Musi¬ 
cians, for example, he made some nerves 
tingle when he played for approval 
certain combinations of notes which to 
most of us would be jarring discords. 

Sir Walford Davies’s contention is that 
we have splendid composers in the world 
who, not content to burnish methods 
already brought to perfection, are work¬ 
ing in Nature’s temple of melody to 
create new types and combinations of 
harmonies. Well, not harmonies alone, 
for he merrily declares that we shall 
come to like even discords 1 

Harmony and Discord 

Our children, he thinks, will love work 
now being done which we dislike. It 
may be so ; many people can discipline 
themselves into liking anything. But 
the normal music-loving ear of mankind 
has learned to demand certain com¬ 
binations of notes for harmony and to 
hate discords, wdiich shock the senses 
and hurt the nerves. 

Good will come, no doubt, to painting 
from the crudities called Cubism, . to 
sculpture from the horrors of Epsteinism, 
when all these practitioners have seen 
the errors of their ways and arrived at 
something • and so music will profit by 
the experiments being made by com¬ 
posers of this generation. Some of these 
may return, with the rest of us, to the 
feet of - the grand masters, and there 
tune their lyres anew. • 

Modern Music 

Our music has greater vigour, 
originality, daring, and vision than it 
has ever had since the golden days of 
Byrd and Purcell. It is alive, it moves, 
it is aglow with talent; it even strays 
at times into mere noise. Not even 
the alluring oratory of Sir Walford 
Davies will enable us to perceive beauty 
in some of this kind. 

We shall go forward far with him, no 
doubt, to realms of delight . as yet 
unguessed; but never, we believe, shall 
we come to like the discord of which 
even he, so great a master of harmony, 
can allow himself to speak so merrily. 


THE TERRIBLE 
LEOPARD 

A STORY FROM INDIA 

Prowler of the Valley and His 
Hundred Victims 

RUSTLING AS HE WALKS 

People in India who live in the 
United Provinces are watching the 
papers anxiously for news of the man- 
eating leopard of Rudraprayag in the 
Garhwal district, and people who live 
on the spot are watching more anxiously 
still, as well they may. 

It is not nice to know there is a 
leopard which, like the hosts of Midian, 
prowls and prowls around, waiting to 
eat you. The case is almost as bad as 
that of the African explorer who has 
to tuck his tent in very carefully at 
night lest a lion should put his paw 
through and claw him out of bed. 

This leopard of the place with the 
long name has killed 114 people and 
was still at large when we last heard of 
him. Sixteen paid shikaris have been 
on the leopard’s trail, a great amount 
of poison has been used, traps of all 
kinds have been employed, and lately a 
European big-game hunter has been 
lending a hand. 

Is it One Leopard or Many ? 

Of course there may be more than 
one leopard in the case ; but of that 
no one seems quite sure. The man 
who has been most employed is inclined 
to .think there is only one, and that it is 
an animal so cunning that traps of all 
kinds seerti useless. He appears to 
lead a charmed life. 

This man tells the story of an attempt 
to kill the leopard. He had found the 
tracks made by the animal at a certain 
spot on the slope of a little valley, and 
there he set a gun trap. On a safe 
perch higher up a hunter waited. 

Along came the leopard. He scented 
the. bait, tied himself up in the trigger 
strings, but unfortunately did not use 
just the pressure to make the guns go 
off. He was badly frightened, all the 
same, and determined to go back home, 
and his course led him almost within 
range of the hunter’s perch. 

" As the leopard passed along the 
little valley under me (says the man) 
I bent forward and fired. The clearing 
in which he was at that time was 
possibly two feet wide, and I put a 
bullet straight into the middle of it, but 
all the injury I did to the leopard was 
to clip a few hairs from bis neck 1 " 

The Rustling Body 

The hunter put up his gun in bitter 
disappointment and watched the leopard 
pass out of sight. The man was, in the 
meantime, conscious of a profound 
amazement. In all his experience of the 
ways of wild animals he had never met 
one that made a noise as it walked. 

The hunter could hear the sound 
thirty yards away. It was not a noise 
made by an animal’s feet in grass or 
undergrowth ; the noise came from the 
animal’s body. It is described as “ like 
a woman rustling along in a stiff silk 
dress.” 

We arc hoping to hear ever} 7 day that 
this terrible animal has been killed. 

A LIFE A DAY 
What the Lifeboats Do 

Who does not honour the men who 
man our lifeboats ? 

' Last year 380 lives were saved from 
shipwreck, a life a day. There were 200 
launches of lifeboats, and of the lives 
saved the lifeboatmen have 291'to their 
credit, the rest being saved by shore 
boats and other means. 


ONE DAY THIS WEEK 
IN HISTORY 

A Morning in Whitehall 

On February 6, 16 S 3 , died Charles II. 

The morning light began to peep 
through the windows of Whitehall ; 
and Charles desired the attendants to 
pull aside the curtains, that he might 
have one more look at the day. He 
remarked that it was time to wind up a 
clock that stood near his bed. 

These little circumstances were long 
remembered because they proved be¬ 
yond dispute, that, when he declared 
himself a Roman Catholic, he was in full 
possession of his faculties. He apolo¬ 
gised to those who had stood round him 
all night for the trouble he had caused. 
He had been, he had said, a most uncon¬ 
scionable time dying, but he hoped that 
they would excuse it. 

This was the last glimpse of that 
exquisite urbanity so often found potent 
to charm away the resentment of a 
justly incensed nation. Macaulay 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards : 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

How Many Montezumas Were There? 

Montezuma the First ascended the 
Mexican throne in 1437 and died about 1469 ; 
Montezuma the Second, the last Mexican 
Emperor, succeeded in 1502 and died 1520. 
What is Orion’s Belt? 

Three prominent stars in a line across the 
middle of the constellation of Orion are 
called Orion’s belt. These stars are named 
Mintaka, Alnilaro, and Alnitak. 

is the Tiger Found in China? 

Yes; two kinds of tiger occur in China, 
the woolly tiger in the north and another 
species, hitherto classed with the Indian 
tiger, in the central and southern regions. 

Can Flowers Feel ? 

A few years ago the. answer given would 
have been a negative, but scientific men 
arc beginning to believe as the result of 
experiment that all plants are sensitive and 
respond to influence—if that is feeling. 

What Would Happen if a Barometer 
were Put in a Vacuum ? - 

If the barometer were a mercury' baro¬ 
meter and the pressure of the air which 
sustains the column of mercury 30 inches high 
were removed the mercury would run out. 

Who Invented the Turbine? 

The steam engine of Hero of Alexandria 
about 100 b.c. was a form of turbine, but the 
cupped turbine of modern times was 
invented by de Laval, a Swede, in 1888, 
and the blade turbine by Sir Charles Parsons. 

Does the Sun Make the Fire Burn Dull 
When it Shines on it? 

No ; this is quite a mistaken idea. The 
fire burns as it did before, but the bright 
sunshine on and round about it makes the 
fire appear duller, and therefore it seems to 
be going out. If it goes out when the Sun 
shines on it it would have gone out in any 
case if not attended to. 

What Are the Weights of a Cubic Foot of 
Water and a Cubic Foot of Snow? 

A cubic foot of fresh water measures Of 
gallons and weighs 62J pounds. A cubic 
foot of sea water weighs 64 pounds. This is 
at 62 degrees Fahrenheit. A cubic foot of 
snow freshly fallen weighs from 5 to 12 
pounds; if moistened with rain, however, 
it will weigh from 15 to 50 pounds. 

Why is a Stale Joke Called a Chestnut? 

In an old melodrama by William Dillon 
a Captain Xavier is for ever telling the same 
jokes. He is recounting an exploit con¬ 
nected with a cork tree when another 
character interrupts by saying “ A chestnut 
tree, you mean.” " No, it was a cork tree," 
says the captain. “ A chestnut," persists 
the other ; "I have heard you tell the joke 
twenty-seven times, and I am sure it was a 
chestnut." This is the origin of tile term. 

Who Was the Bishop Who was Eaten 
by Mice ? 

An old tradition says that Hatto, Arch¬ 
bishop of Mainz, during a famine in 970 
assembled the starting poor in a barn and 
burned them to death. “ They arc like 
mice, only good to devour corn,” he'said, 
and as a punishment thousands of mice 
limited him to his tower on the Rhine and 
devoured him. The tower is still called the 
Mouse Tower.. Southey has.a poem on the 
subject, but makes the invading animals rats.. 


A TINY WORLD 

HOW TO FIND CERES 

Little Pianet Only 485 Miles 
Across 

THE POWER OF THE MODERN 
TELESCOPE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

That rarely-seen little world Ceres is 
now exceptionally well placed for obser¬ 
vation, so observers should try to get a 
glimpse of her. 

Ceres was the first of the minor planets 
to' be discovered ; no one knew of her 
existence until January, 1S01, when the 
Sicilian astronomer Piazzi of Palermo 
found her, a tiny, seventh-magnitude 
little object wandering among the stars. 

Thus Ceres heralded that long array Qf 
tiny worlds, amounting now to upwards 
of a thousand, which have since been 
found strewn over a long, long trail, 2000 
million miles long) between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter. The belt no doubt 
includes thousands more too small to be 
visible with even the most powerful 
telescopes, the smallest that can be 
perceived so far being between 10 and 



The path of Ceres from February 6 to 14 


5 miles in diameter—an amazing feat 
when it is remembered that only very 
few come within a hundred million miles 
of the Earth. 

At present Ceres is about 150 million 
miles away, an exceptionally favourable 
position because she is now almost at Iter 
nearest to the Sun and some 240 million 
miles from him. This is an important 
consideration, for sometimes Ceres is as 
much as 277 million miles from the Sun ; 
then she is in aphelion. If the Earth 
passes her then Ceres is very faint. 

For instance, at the last opposition 
of Ceres she was in an unfavourable 
position for observation ; this occurred 
in October, 1924. Ceres was then much 
farther off than now, and appeared 
almost as faint as an eighth-magnitude 
star. On the present occasion Ceres will 
be in opposition to the Sun, as astrono¬ 
mers say, on Saturday, February 13. 

This term opposition means that the 
planet will be in almost exactly the 
opposite part of the heavens to the Sun 
as viewed from the Earth, our world 
passing approximately between Ceres 
and the Sun; the planet is then usually 
at about her nearest to us. 

A Tiny Point of Light 

Now it is during next week that 
Ceres will be at her nearest and therefore 
brightest, attaining the seventh magni¬ 
tude. Then her bright little sunlit globe, 
485 miles in diameter (according to 
Barnard’s micrometric measurements), 
will be visible as a tiny point -of light in 
field-glasses on any dark, clear night. 

The general locality of Ceres may be 
easily found with the aid of the directions 
and last week’s star map. But our star 
map this week gives the region of the 
sky in the vicinity of Ceres on a much 
larger scale and the little world’s path 
among the small stars—shown down to 
the 7-5 magnitude—and includes all that 
can be seen, as a rule, with field-glasses. 

Ceres w ill be readily identified by the 
simple plan of making a rough sketch 
showing exactly the position of each tiny 
point of light. On observing again, two 
or three nights later, the one that is 
found to have moved will be Ceres. This 
may then be followed until the coming 
of the Moon and until the little world’s 
increasing distance takes her beyond the 
powers of our glasses. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Saturn south'; 
Mars and Jupiter south-east. 
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BIG SCHOOL CALLING 

Garry Sees it Through © By Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 35 

Gone ! 

ad it been an ordinary half-' 
- holiday Garry would not 
have bothered himself any more. 
He would have concluded that Fed- 
don had wandered off for a walk. 
But this holiday having been given 
to watch the cricket, it was illegal 
to leave the School grounds except 
on an exeat; so directly he had 
discovered, in that cautious fashion, 
that no exeats had been granted 
for this afternoon he experienced a 
sudden feeling that something was 
wrong. * 

He laughed at himself for the 
motion, but it returned. Something 
was wrong with Feddon. Something 
had happened. 

Garry tried to dismiss this and, 
wandering back to his rug, he 
watched the game, but restlessly, 
for a few minutes. Then he made 
some excuse to Kendall, and hunted 
the ground once more. This failing, 
he checked through his mind where 
else Feddon might be. In the 
House ? He had searched that all 
over. In the baths ? They were 
closed until later. In Grubber ? 
Grubber wouldn't. open till three 
o’clock. Every other conceivable 
place ? He had tried nearly all. 

Besides, why wasn't Feddon at 
dinner ? That seemed to clinch it. 

Feddon might have been at 
dinner. But could he have missed 
him ? 'On a normal' occasion his 
absence would have been noticed, 
but today, with so many prefects 
playing in the team and others with 
leave to rush their meal and get out 
again, Feddon’s absence—if he had 
been absent—need not necessarily 
have been spotted. 

Yes, he had been absent. Garry 
felt more and more sure of that. 
And more and more he felt certain 
that something was wrong. 

Too uneasy now to return to the 
cricket he decided to make another 
search through the House. In the 
day-room a queer impulse seized 
him to go and look in his locker, 
which he never kept locked and in 
which, that impulse suggested, 
Feddon might have left him a line 
to say what he was doing. An 
instant later he was staring with 
dilated eyes at a note which he had 
discovered in an envelope addressed 
to himself. He read it through 
twice, and caught his breath as he 
read. Good-bye, Garry. That was 
all he saw first. Then underneath 
he made out in fainter writing I'll 
write to you. F. 

What did it mean ? Although 
Garry asked himself that,. the 
answer was in his mind as soon as 
the question. It could only mean 
one thing. Feddon had run away. 
Unable to stand the hostility of 
Tadworth any longer, Feddon had 
cut the knot by running away. 

As the' shock of this discovery 
faded Garry exclaimed to himself, 
“ Oh, the silly young ass ! ” And 
next, his clear eyes clouding, he 
said to himself: “But he must 
have been feeling things more than 
even I guessed to go back like this 
on the bargain he struck with his 
father ! ” 

His brows puckered contem¬ 
platively ; out thrust his jaw. He 
took the envelope and half sheet of 
notepaper, and tore them into the 
smallest possible pieces. These he 
stuffed behind the grate where they 
could not be seen. . 

“ For nobody knows,” he mused. 
“ And nobody need know.” 

But must not everyone learn 

that Feddon had gone ? Not in 
Garry’s intention. His mind was 
made up. It had taken him scarcely 
a minute to make it up. He would 
go after Feddon. He would get 
him back before Prep. Then botlf 
would pay the penalty for missing 
Roll Call, but no one would ever 
dream what had actually hap- 

■pened. They would make up some 

excuse to explain their absence, 

some story that would hold water 
right enough. - 


Garry smiled, grimly. It was 
rather late, he reflected,' for him to 
begin concocting " shuffling ” yarns. 
Though he didn't set up, and never 
had set up, as a “ pi ” chap, he 
couldn’t remember ever having done 
so before ; at least not seriously with 
a serious intent. But which was the 
worse? To let Feddon end up in 
disgrace, or to tell—Garry faced it 
quite squarely—a lie ? 

“ I don’t know,” growled Garry. 
” But T know the lie won’t hurt 
anyone. And I’m jolly well sure 
that it’s up to me to save Feddon 1 ’’ 

Older heads than his might have 
answered that question no better. 
Wiser heads than his in a similiar 
fix might have echoed his “ I don’t 
know.” 

. " I don’t know,” said Garry again. 
He did not excuse himself. A lie is 
a He. 

So having counted and accepted 
the cost, he began in his thorough 
manner to calculate details. He 
lo.oked at'the time. It was nearly a 
quarter to three. Very well. Prep, 
was not till a quarter past seven. 
This gave him four and a half hours 
to get Feddon back before the run¬ 
away’s absence could provoke any 
special notice. 

He carried the Lower School’s 
time-table on through his mind. 
They had to go up to bed at a 
quarter past nine. So he reflected 
that, at a pinch, he had got until 
then. For if he and Feddon 
returned before people went up to 
bed none would guess that Feddon 
had been trying to run away. 

How much start had the runaway 
got ? Ah, that was the crux 1 It 
might, it probably would, make all 
the difference. There were not 
many trains a day from East- 
borough Town Station. So if he 
hadn't gone till just before dinner 
he might be cautiously waiting still 
by the station. 

But wouldTie have tried to get a 
train at the School Halt ? No, that 
would be too risky. On that little 
platform the solitary porter would 
spot him at once ; besides, there 
were only two trains a daj f at the 
Halt. 

It was characteristic' of Garry 
that he was not. rushing off in a 
panic, that he was so deliberately 
looking before he leaped, and 
trying first to reason out'Feddon’s 
movements. But at this point in 
his reasoning he pulled up short, 
and his heart seemed to miss a 
beat, as another thought struck 
him. Suppose Feddon wasn't run¬ 
ning away to his home? Suppose 
Feddon never meant to go near a 
station ? Suppose he was striking 
blindly away across country ? Sup¬ 
pose he was wandering off and 
didn’t care what became of him ? 

Unwillingly Garry's fist clenched 
and. his frame stiffened fiercely. 

" Then all the more reason,” he 
said, " that I should go after him.” 
And if that—-and if that^he could 
surely trace and overtake Feddon ? 
If that—there was more prospect 
of finding him and smuggling him 
in before bedtime. 

For, of course, he must be back 
before bedtime himself. With or 
without Feddon, he must be back 
before bedtime. 

CHAPTER 36 

On the Track 

arry went to the Sixth Room. 
He knew he would find it 
empty, and find what he wanted 
hanging upon its nail. It was a 
railway guide. It would tell him 
at once whether Feddon could have 
got a connection to Cornwall—on 
the assumption that he was trying 
to reach home by train—or whether 
he was possibly hanging about 
Eastborough town for tbe after¬ 
noon mall to London, which must be 
his first step. 

For Garry had decided to put 
his train theory to the test first. 

It .was one of those time-tables 
which can be read at a glance ; and 
it took him barely more to learn 


what he sought. There had been 
no connection to Cornwall since ten 
in the morning, but the London 
express went out at 3.35. 

With everyone's attention ab¬ 
sorbed by the match he found it 
easy enough to slip out of bounds 
undetected, and, once upon the high 
road, he started running. But 
instead of going straight down the 
hill he struck across the fields by 
the water-tower, thus avoiding the 
risk of encountering any stray 
master and securing the shortest 
cut to the Town Station, which is 
placed so inconveniently far from 
the town and awkwardly sliced into 
two by the level crossing. 

The clock showed half-past three 
as he rushed in, panting. The 
narrow platform was dwarfed by 
the pulled-up express, which, as 
though its engine fumed to be 
brought to a standstill, hissed im¬ 
patience in volleys of spreading 
steam. Through bawling porters and 
chocolate-bovs with their trays 
passengers dodged and darted to 
get to the carriages. 

But none was quicker than 
Garrv, as he raced down the train 
and threw his eager glance into 
every compartment. 

So far as he saw there was only 
one boy in the train. And this 
was a youth who was wedged in 
between two large ladies and trying 
in vain to release one arm for his 
newspaper. He looked uncomfort¬ 
able enough; but he was not 
Feddon. And Garry rejoiced. But 
he waited to watch the train out. 

Of course he might have missed 
Feddon, but it was unlikely. For, 
aware that he could not have been 
officially missed at the school yet, 
Feddon would scarcely be hiding 
himself in the train. Thus arguing, 
Garry addressed . himself to the 
ticket office. He asked if any boy 
had booked for Porthcullock that 
day, or for London ; and gave the 
clerk Feddon’s description. He was 
told that no one at all had booked 
for Porthcullock, but whether for 
London the clerk could not say for 
certain. With a meaning look at 
Garry’s School cap, ho added : 

" Any extra special reason lor 
wanting to know ? •’ ’ 

“ Why should there be ? ” mum¬ 
bled Garry, caught off his guard. 

The clerk smiled dryly. 

“ Well, you know best,” he re¬ 
joined. 

Leaving the window Garry got 
into chat with a porter, who told 
him that he had been on duty all 
day, but had ' not noticed any 
"■ College ” boy hovering around. 

It was nearly four o’clock when 
he left the station, confident that the 
fugitive had not gone by rail. For 
it seemed clear now that if Feddon 
had meant to catch that train at 
anv rate he would have waited till 
dinner was over' before slipping 
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away, rather than take his chance 
of being missed at the meal. 

“ I might have thought of that 
before,” Garry chided himself. 
“ But how can a chap think of 
everything all at once ? ” 

Methodically, as he made his 
way back through the town, he 
tried to deduce Feddon’s move¬ 
ments from what he knew of him. 
Would he have plenty of money ? 
He generally had. Then would he 
have the nerve to hire a car ? But 
he could never have found a garage 
man who would drive him, for it 
was notoriously against the School 
rules to joy-ride in cars. 

“ If I was in his place," said 
Garry, " what should I do ? To 
begin with, I assume I am making 
for home. To go on with, I’m not 
such an ass as to think I can walk 
there. But I have reckoned with 
the possibility of being missed 
fairly soon, and consequently I 
guess that the 3.35 may be watched 
for me. So what should I do ? It’s 
a puzzle-” 

And then he cried : " Is it ? ” 
No—wait a minute. Feddon 
meant to go by train right enough, 
but he wasn’t going from any 
station they would watch. He had 
struck across country. But where ? 
Why, to Verney Heath Junction. 
He knew he might pick up a train 
there sooner or later. 

“ That’s what I would have 
done,” said Garry. " And I guess 
that’s what he’s done." 

Moreover, from a runaway’s point 
of view, the Junction-possessed this 
great advantage. It had been 
planted by the Railway Company 
in a most out-of-the-way spot, 
amid nothing more populous than a 
cottage or two. It merely collected 
and sorted the outlying traffic, and 
had not attracted the builders yet 
to build much there. 

So there Feddon would run the 
least risk of all of being spotted. 

Ah, but would he know about 
the Junction ? He must. Wasn’t 
their coming-back train often held 
up there ? 

" That’s where he is making for,” 
said Garry again. 

But he did not jump at this 
hurriedly. He was thorough, .was 
Garry. He argued alternatives 
before he chose Verney Heath. By 
the road it meant the best part of 
twelve miles to the Junction, but by 
the path through the woods which 
came out at Water’s End, and then 
by slipping down Fellowship Lane 
into Little St. Mary’s,' he could cut 
the distance nearly in half. And, 
again, that was surely the way that 
his quarry would have taken, 
because the chance of being seen 
was so much greater on the road. 

While Garry’s brain worked thus 
his legs did their share by carrying 
him instinctively toward the woods. 
The Gudgeon Wood first; and here 
he ran plump into luck. 

In the garden of the tarred-wood 
cottage on the edge of the Gudgeon 
the cottager was hoisting water out 
of his well. Knowing him well by 
sight, as all Eastborough men did, 
Garrj' looked over the hedge and 
caught his attention. . ■ 

He steadied his voice. 

" I say,” he asked, keeping it 
level, “ have you noticed any of 
our fellowx passing today ? ’ ’ 

The man put down his bucket 
and crossed to the hedge. 

"Yes,” he answered. ”1 saw 

one. Without a cap-” 

" Without a cap ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s what made me so 
notice him. A young nipper, a bit 
less than your size. He run by this 
morning.” 

“ What time about ? ” 

" It would be very nearly one. I 
was coming in for a bite of some¬ 
thing to eat.” 

“ Did he go into the wood ? ” 
The man nodded. 

“ Aye,” he rejoined. 

Garry thanked him and sped on. 
He w'as glowing excitedly. He had 
no idea when the London trains 
w-ent through the Junction ; but 
that very.few pulled up there he 
felt quite confident. 

So if he could reach there before 
the runaway caught one, he would 
have him hack in time yet—yes, by 
Jingo he would 1 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? . 

A Blacksmith’s Son 

T7 ew men have had a more 
varied career, or have 
shown in their lives a greater 
range of ups and downs, than 
the son of a blacksmith and 
brewer who -was born just out¬ 
side London at the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

As a boy he learned to read 
and write and also acquired a 
little Latin ; biit owing to some 
cause not quite' creditable tc 
himself he had at 1 an early age 
to run away to the Continent, 
where he learned several 
languages and for eight or nine 
years earned his living in a 
variety of ways. 

He was first of all a common 
soldier and saw some active 
service ; then he became desti¬ 
tute at Florence, where he was 
befriended by a kind banker ; 
later he served as clerk in a 
big factory at Antwerp. He 
also acted as clerk to a Venetian 
merchant, visited Rome, and 
then, returning to the Low 
Countries, set up as a merchant 
at Middelburg. 

• Returning to England he 
married the heiress of a wealthy 
knight, and, increasing his wealth 
by trading in wool, by acting as 
a scrivener, letting money out 
on usury, and engaging in legal 
work, he rose to a position of 
importance. 

A great officer of the Church 
and State now - utilised his 
services, and while he carried 
out this dignitary’s wishes he 
made friends with the enemies of 
his employer. . The ruling King 
began to take notice of the young 
man, who ■ played upon his 
cupidity and vanity by promis¬ 
ing to make him by far tiie 
richest king who ever ruled in 
his dominions.' 

The great officer whom he had 
served having fallen from power, 
the young man became supreme 
and kept the King’s favour for 
a time by serving him in. ways 
which posterity has regarded as 
not altogether worthy. 

As he grew in fame and wealth 
he raised up many enemies who 
tried to prejudice the King 
against him. But he was too 
useful to be dispensed with, and 
so, though unpopular, he retained 
his power. He was raised to the 
peerage and many other favours 
were bestowed on him ; in fact at 
some time or other he held, nearly 
all the high offices of state. 

To increase his influence still 
further he promoted the King’s 
marriage with a foreign princess 
whom he thought would serve 
his purposes. But this proved 
his downfall, for the King .was 
displeased with her, and his 
disgust led him to listen to the 
enemies of his 
servant. Within 
a few weeks he 
was sent to 
prison, and 
t ho n glv he 
pleaded implor¬ 
ingly for mercy 
he was behead¬ 
ed. It was a 
great rise and a great fall. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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DF MERRYMAN 

“ \V 7 hat splendid binoculars ! ” 
a man said to his friend. 

" Yes,” said the new owner 
proudly, “ they are so powerful that 
when I look through them at the 
next village the church appears to 
be so near that I can hear the organ 
playing.” 

0 0 a 

A Beheaded Word 

fjusn 1 hush! break not the 
silence 

While I am hovering near, 

In sickness and in sorrow 
Ever a friend most dear. 

Yet just cut off my head, and now 
What are you all about 
That with such noise and bustle 
You should strive to sweep me 

Ollt ? Solution next week 

0 0 0 
Is Your Name Rowe ? 

'X'n iS name, like Rowlinson, Rolls, 
Rollit, and others, is derived 
from Roland, the name of the 
famous paladin of Charlemagne, 
whose exploits w r ere sung all over 
Europe by wandering minstrels. 
It is not surprising that the names 
of such heroes were appropriated 
and have survived in a somewhat 
altered form. 

0 0 0 

Why is the letter D like good 
advice well taken ? 

Because it makes men mend. 

0 0 0 

Careless of Them 

An old lady on the quay was 
anxiously watching a ship. 
They’ve just, dropped their 
anchor,” a sailor remarked. 

“ Dear me, dear me,” replied 
the old lady ; “ I was afraid they 
would. I’ve seen it dangling out¬ 
side for, a long time.” 

000 
. Four American States 

EACH of these couplets represents 
the name of an American 
State. Can you find out what 
they are ?. 

Join and sever, set myself between, 
Then a thriving New World State 
is seen. 

To find another, indeed, is not a 
mockery ; 

Just ask a question, be surprised, 
and think of Chinese crockery. 

For a simpler one the name of a 
girl we say, 

With the common, two-lettered 
word we put after heigh. 

Simpler still, we find one with syl¬ 
lables three, 

Two words denoting surprise on 
either side of me. Solutions next week 


0 a 0 

Not as Safe as it Seemed 



That it hadn’t a lid—-— 

To say nothing of bolts or of locks 1 


Why should turtles be pitied more 
than other creatures ? 
Because theirs is such a hard 
case. 

0 0 0 


Come-AIive Characters 



absent-minded Match declared, 3 
“ Tonight I’ll do some read- " 
ing 1 ” 

And though the darkness gathered 
fast 

He plodded on unheeding. 

At length his chum the Candle said, 

“ Well, here’s a funny caper 1 
You quite forgot to light my wick 4 
Before you read your paper 1 ” - 

0 0 0 
Real Economy 

A BIG but not too bright lad had 
been working as an engine 
cleaner, and his foreman, who was 
a very thrifty man, had been coach- , 
ing him for promotion to driver. - 
“ Now, Jim,” he used to say, 

“ don’t waste a drop of oil—that 
costs money; . and don’t waste 
the waste either, or anything else.” 

In fact, Jim was taught economy 
in all its branches. 

When the time came for Jim 
to be questioned on his eligibility 3 
to become an engineman he was - 
asked what he would do if he sud¬ 
denly found another engine rushing 
to meet his on a single track. 

He thought for a moment, 
and then said : “ I’d grab, the oil¬ 
can ; I’d grab the waste—and I’d 
jump.” 

0 0 0 I 

A Puzzle in Rhyme 

My first is in utmost and also in 
'best, 

My second’s in summit and also 
in crest, 

My third is in crevice and also 
in leak, 

My fourth is in Grecian and also £ 
in Greek, 

My fifth is in polish and also 
in gloss, 

My sixth is in increase and also 
in loss. 

My seventh’s in reason and also 
in cause. 

My eighth is in suspense and also 9 
in pause, 

My ninth is in reserve and also 
in pride, 

Afy tenth is in conduct and also 
in guide, 

My eleventh’s in measure and also 
in span, 

My whole is a lizard that lived 

before man. Answer next week jjj 

0 0 0 
No Shortage of Time 

MR. Whitf. : Isn’t it about time 
you paid that bill ? 

Mr. Black: It is not a ques¬ 
tion of time, but of money. 

000 H 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Statesmen in Hiding 

Canning, Peel, Fox, Walpole, Glad¬ 
stone, Pitt, Bacon. 

What Am 11 Joan of Arc 
A Picture Puzzle 

Mill, hOd, hOUse, Sun, tEn— ,, 
moose, mouse. — 


Jacko Makes a Snow Man 

A dolpiius was wild 'with excitement when he was asked to 
be best man at a' friend’s wedding. It was a chance to 
wear his best clothes, and besides he felt certain that his picture 
would be in the papers. j 

" I shall have to buy a new- top-hat,” he said, with a self- 
satisfied smile. And he rushed off to the shop there and then, 
and bought the most expensive one he could find. 

“ Coo ! You do look a guy ! ” sang out Jacko, when he 
found Adolphus trying on the hat in front of the glass. 

“ I’m sorry you think so,” replied Adolphus. “ It shows 
that you haven’t any taste.” 

And he wrapped up the hat in tissue paper and put it away 
carefully in a box. 

He really made himself quite ridiculous over that hat. He 
was always trying it on to see how he looked in it and ii it 
fitted properly. 

" I don’t know what wfil happen if it rains on the day," 



said Jacko, with a grin. “ He will be asking the Mater to lend 
him her parasol! ” 

Fortunately, when the great day came the Sun was shining 
and there was a clear blue sky. But there had been a heavy fall 
of snow in the night. It was a terrible blow for Adolphus; he 
was horrified when he looked out of the window and saw the 
state of the ground. He wanted to wear his patent leather shoes. 

" I shall get in a fearful state,” he said. “ Especially if it 
begins to thaw.” But-suddenly his face'lit up. He had got a 
bright idea. 

" I’ve got a job for you,” he exclaimed, making a dive at 
Jacko. " Out you go into the garden and sweep all the snow 
off the path. Now then, look sharp ! " 

Jacko grumbled, of course ; but, once started, he rather 
enjoyed himself; and after he had finished sweeping the path 
he made a snow man. In fact, lie was grinning from ear to 
ear when he came in for his dinner. 

Adolphus was so excited that he hardly ate anything at all. 
As soon as he had finished his meal he rushed upstairs and 
began dressing for the wedding. 

Suddenly there was a terrific noise from his room. 

“ YVhere’s my new hat ? ” he yelled. ” I can’t find it! " 

Everybody rushed upstairs to help him to look for it, but the 
hat had vanished. 

“ I shan’t be able to go,” groaned Adolphus. 

And then he looked out of the window and caught sight of 
his precious hat. It was on top of Jacko’s snoio man ! 

Adolphus was so angry that he could hardly speak. 

“Wait till I catch you, you wretched boy!" he spluttered. 
But Jacko didn’t wait. 


Id on Parle Fran^ais 


La tente Une epave La montre 
Le Peau-rouge repose dans sa tente 
Les marins ont abandonne I’epave 
II est trois heures a 111a montre 



Le crapaud La guepe Le vautour 
Le crapaud est un animal utile 
Marie a piquie par une guepe 
Le vautour est un oiseau de proie 


Those Who Come an& 
Those Who Go 

How many people are born in your 
town, and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

London . .7406. .7574.-7299..5494 
Glasgow .. 2527 .. 2249 • • 2024 ..16/9 
Manchester 1266.. 1335. .13+3• .1003 
Belfast .. 930.. 918.. 851.. 668 

Edinburgh 800.. 768 .. 729*. 672 

Bristol .. 638.. 57S.. 591.. 484 

Nottingham +59.. 448.. 496.. 338 

Portsmouth 445.. 327 .. 362.. 209 

Ipswich .. 119 .. 225 .. 115 . • 127 

Lincoln .. 119 .. 109 .. 85.. 69 
Darlington 11 3 .. 120.. 98 .. 86 
Afcerdare .. 88.. 86.. 68,. 74 

The five weeks are up to Jan. 0,1926 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Proud Pussy 

Deauty sat on the hassock 
U before the fire looking 
every inch a prize pussy, as 
indeed she was, for at the Cat 
Show the Mayor had awarded 
her a fine silver medal. 

And how proud she had 
been, and how proud her 
mistress was of her ! But ever 
since then a change had come 
over Beauty. She had always 
been such a jolly cat. She 
would scamper after the child¬ 
ren’s balls, and chase the 
leaves in the garden as the 
wind blew them, and when she 
was tired she would cuddle up 
in her basket and go to sleep. 
But after the Cat Show she 
grew very important and 
would not play. 

“ Wliat would people say,” 
she thought, “if I behaved 
like an ordinary cat ? " 

So she sat on her hassock 
looking very stately and feel¬ 
ing very miserable. 

One day her mistress’s 
friend came to tea. " I’ve 
brought Wendy to see you,” 
she said, and out of her coat 
peeped a little Persian pussy. 

As soon as she saw Beauty 
she jumped down for a romp. 
But Beauty looked very dis¬ 
dainful, and soon Wendy grew 
tried of trying to play with 
anyone so disagreeable, and 
jumped on her mistress’s lap, 
curled herself into a woolly 
ball, and shut her eyes. 

Beauty shook herself rather 
primly, but suddenly she 
pricked up her ears. 

“ This is the third prize 
Wendy has won,” the strange 
lady was saying; " two silver 
medals and a beautiful collar. 
I am so proud of her.” 

" Three prizes ! ” gasped 
Beauty. “ Fancy that little 
kitten winning three prizes! 



Beauty looked disdainful 


And she plays about just like 
an ordinary pussy ! ” 

Then Beauty stepped down 
from her hassock and purred 
round her mistress's knee. 

At this Wendy opened her 
eyes and jumped down again ; 
and this time Beauty joined in 
her frolics, and the pussies 
had a fine game together. 

“ It’s much nicer behaving- 
like . an ordinary cat,” said 
Beauty when Wendy had gone. 
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The Children's Newspaper crew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the" greatest book for children in the world. 



The CN. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 1 is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
- Canada, for 14s. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


BONFIRE OF CARS • GIANT ON THE ROCKS • POLICEMAN’S FOOT-WARMER 





Daffodils in Winter—A wonderful flower farm near Spalding, in Lincolnshire, sent fifty thou¬ 
sand daffodils to* market in one week last month, two glasshouses producing twenty-five 
thousand blossoms each. The flowers made a really magnificent show, as we can see here 


A Bonfire of IVIotor-cars—Every year America builds millions of new motor-cars and 
destroys hundreds of thousands of old ones. This remarkable picture taken at Salt Lake 
City shows an immense pile of cars ready to be burned in order to alvage their metal 





Floods in Sunny Spain—Yhe beautiful city of Seville has been 
experiencing floods as severe as those in England, and this 
picture shows barges sailing over a flooded part of the city 


A Giant on the Rocks—In this picture we see the 6000- 
ton liner Peisander stranded in the Firth of Clyde where she 
ran ashore lately. Her cargo had to be transferred to lighters 


The Policeman's Foot-Warmer—At Keighley, In Yorkshire, 
during the recent cold weather policemen on point duty were 
provided with straw to stand on and so keep their feet warm 



A Wonderful Lifting Feat—In widening Cannon Street 
Railway Bridge, London, a72-ton girder 140feet long 
had to be lifted into position as shown. . See page 5 


An Artist Braves the Weather—When London was covered with snow recently Freezing at a Fire—At a fire at Wheeling, West 
this artist defied the Wintry conditions and set up his easel in the Mall near Virginia, lately, the water pumped from the fire- 
the Horse Guards Parade in order to paint the capital under its white mantle men's hose froze immediately, with this odd effect 


THE PLANT KINGDOM’S STAFF OF LIFE-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY 


The Children's Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday hv the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Flcetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News'Co. (Canada), Ltd,; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch ; South Africa, Central News Agency 
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